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For the Companion. 


THE LITTLE MOTHER. 
By Louise Chandler Moulton. 

Solomon Gill bad grown old and gray in the 
Eyry Light-hoase—not so old as he was gray, 
however, for gray hairs come fast when one has 
nothing to do but to watch the sea and the sky 
—the sea with the trouble on it, restless, melan- 
choly—and the changing, ever faithless sky. 

He was, after all, only thirty-five years old, 
though he looked much more than that, when 
he married, and carried his wife home to the 
Light. 

She was a cheery, sweet-faced, sweet-voiced 
little woman, who loved him quite well enough 
to be willing to go away with him from the rest 
of the world, and live in his sea-girt solitude. 
He was dearly fond of her, also, and after she 
came there his life with her was so serene and 
happy that he seemed to cease to grow old— 
life seemed to stand still with him at its noon. 
In the first year of their marriage a little girl 
came to them. The light-house keeper was a 
kind rather than a fond father, for all the warmth 
and tenderness of his nature had centred with 
gch passionate idolatry in his wife that he 
seemed to have little left to give even to her 
child. Still he cared for the little Maggie in his 
own way; and for eleven happy years the three 
lived on there together—those three, and no 
more. 

Then came a day which brought another baby 
to fill the long empty light-house cradle, but 
whose setting sun shone above the keeper’s wife, 
still and dead. Her death had been so sadden 
that she had had time for no last words, no last 
charges—only, just before she passed away, she 
had opened her eyes, with a glory in them not 
of this world, and seen her husband watching 
beside her. “I love you, dear, I love you,” the 
‘ups, almost cold, even then, had faltered, and 
after that they never spoke more. 

In spite of his children, Solomon Gill felt that 
Heaven had bereaved him utterly. He did not 
even want to see the baby—he could not bear 
to, he said. One day Maggie went to him with 
the helpless, motherless littlé morsel in her arms. 

“Look at her, father,” she said, pleadingly. 
“She has come to comfort you in mother’s 
stead.” 

Solomon Gill was not a cruel or unfeeling 
man by nature; if he had been his Mary could 
nothave loved him; but there are few things 
More cruel than even the kindest soul becomes 
when absorbed in a personal sorrow, which it 
Teceives as a token of God’s wrath, instead of 
His love. Solomon Gill was desolate in the 
World, because he felt that a God punished, and 
forgot that a Father loved him. Out of the bit- 
terness of his heart he answered his child: 

“As if that atom could be any thing to me in 
your mother’s stead! As if any one could! 
Why, child, your mother was all I had in the 
World. I had waited for her long, lonesome 
Years before [ found her; and after she came I 
_— sad or lonesome again, until she left 


Maggie was too self-forgetful to feel the bit- 
terness toward herself of his words; but she 
Stieved sorely for the poor baby who had no 
Welcome, whom nobody seemed to want. It 
was two months then after her mother’s funeral. 

turse, who had tended the little one at first, 
had gone away; and a rough, coarse woman, 
Whose services could be cheaply hired, had come 
in her stead, to whose clumsy handling Maggie 
Could not trust the frail little baby without a 
thudder. She hugged the wee thing closer to 
her heart, as she turned away after her father 
had done speaking. 

“No one wants thee, my darling, but me,” 
the said, crooning over it like a mother; “but J 
Want thee, and 1’ll be thy little mother.” 

And from that moment she took the baby in- 
wher care, into her own heart and life. She 
Gave up every thing to the little creature, and 





her by night and by day. Her father 
















































































ZUBY WITOHERLY’S GANDER.—[ See page 2.) 


never seemed to notice or care; but people who 
came and went were touched to see the quiet, 
womanly little girl of eleven devoting herself 
with such grave, sweet care to the helpless baby, 
and she was soon knowntas “the little mother,” 
wherever the light-house people were known at 
all. 

She named the child Mary, after her own 
mother; but her father never asked what its 
name was, never called it by any name at all, 
never lifted it up in fatherly arms, or in any 
way, even the slightest, showed any recognition 
of its claims on his love. 

Now, indeed, he grew old fast. Before his 
wife had been dead a year every hair on his 
head was white; and while yet under fifty he 
looked and seemed like a very old man. Still 
there was a hard, unbroken strength about him, 
aifd in spite of his appearance of old age, no 
one thought of him as unequal to his work. 
He discharged all its duties with grim fidelity, 
but beyond them hé shunned all association 
with living interests. He never talked even to 
Maggie; but when he was all alone his voice 
was often heard—now tender, now imploring; 
full sometimes of hope, sometimes of despair— 
till Maggie feared that he was getting crazy, for 


some instinct told her that it was to her dead! 


mother that he was calling, calling always, and 
always in vain. In spite- of his cold silence 
toward her, she loved him dearly and watched 
him anxiously, for God had implanted in this 
girl’s heart so strongly the Divine principle of 
tenderness that no coldness could chill, no neg- 
lect extinguish it. 

From her little sister her reward for her self- 
devotion came to her from the first. Baby Ma- 
ry’s first smile was for her—her first words were 
“Mamma Maggie;” and her first, tiny, short 
steps ran eagerly after her little mother. Mag- 
gie used to wonder how it was possible that her 
father could remain insensible to all those child- 
ish charms of voice, and gesture, and pretty, 
clinging ways. They had softened even old 
Peggy’s heart, and she watched “the childer”’ 
with almost as much pride as did the little moth- 
er herself. 

For the first five years of her life Baby Mary 
was asingnlarly healthy child. She had had 
none of those childish diseases which cost watch- 
ing mothers so many anxious nights. Even her 
little white teeth had pricked through almost 
painlessly, and the little mother was accustomed 
to say, in a grave, matronlike way, which would 
have been very amusing had there been any 
one except old Peggy to be amused at it, that 
she did not see what made other people’s chil- 
dren ail so much; hers was never sick. 

She was all the more alarmed, therefore, when 


ing of her little girl, and found the arms, and 
limbs, and the whole little body burning with 
fever. 
“Me feel so bad, me feel so bad,” the little 
creature cried, as she tossed restlessly about. 
“What makes Mamma Maggie let Mamy feel 
so bud, and not do nothing at ail?” 
Maggie’s heart sank within her. Could it be 
that she was going to lose her child, her dar- 
ling? Howcould she ever bear it? She bathed 
the hot head and burning body, but could not 
cool them. Of illness she had had no experi- 
ence, though she was now sixteen years old. 
One thing was certain—the child must have 
wiser aid than hers. She dared not wait till 
morning. She slipped on her clothes hurried- 
ly; then she waked up old Peggy. 
“Mamy is sick,” she said. “You must sit by 
her while I go to father.” 
Then she climbed the steep, winding stairs to 
the tower room, where all night her father tend- 
ed the lamp whose extinction would be so fatal. 
“Father,” she said, “Mary is very sick.” 
For one instant the man started forward with 
a strange gleam of hope in his dull eyes. Then 
he dropped back again into his old, listless at- 
titude, for he remembered that “Mary” meant 
something quite other to his child than to him. 
“Don’t you hear, father?” the girl cried, with 
impatience very rare in her strong, sweet na- 
ture. “Mary is very sick, and must have a doc- 
tor.” 
‘Well, ’ll row over to shore in the morning, 
and get one,” he answered, stolidly. 
“Morning won’t do. Idare not wait. You 
have never cared for her, all her life, but surely 
you will not let her die, as you wouldn’t dare to 
let a stranger?” 
“There’s not many hours between now and 
morning, and I can’t leave the light.” 
“Then J will go,” color rising in her cheeks, 
courage looking from her eyes. 
-“You!” There was a little scorn in his tone. 
“Why, the sea’s like yeast.” 
But she was gone. 
“Peggy,” she said, fastening her waterproof 
cloak at the throat, “Iam going for a doctor. 
I shall be back in an hour and a half, if fortune 
favors me. Father won’t go, and I dare not let 
Mary wait without help till morning.” 
“The howly saints help yeez; have yeez gone 
daft entirely ?” 
“No, Iam strong and not afraid. Igo in a 
good cause, and the Lord will help me.” 
So in five minutes she was off; im her rocking 
boat, on the surging, yeasty sea.’ It'wa's An’ek- 
pedition of no little peril; but Te whd halped 
His disciples long ago to walk over the treach- 
erous waves, cared, I think, not less for this’ 1iv- 






broke against her boat seemed to urge it on— 
the wind was charmed from harming her—the 
waves were her servants. She moored her boat 
at last on the safe shore of the mainland, and 
hurried away after a physician, drenched through 
herself; but that she did not mind, if, indeed, 
she knew it. 

“To go out to the Light?” the physician asked, 
curiously, when she had roused him and told 
hererrand. ‘But how am I to get there?” 

“As I came, sir. I’ll row you back in my 
boat. O,do not wait—what if my poor little 
sister should die?” 

“And you came alore;at midnight, over this 
unquiet sea?” . 

“Yes, sir;” and she blushed painfully. ‘“Fa- 
ther could not leave the light, and she was so 
sick I dared not wait.” 

“Tl go; yes, ’ll go at once. I believe your 
boat must be a safe one to take passage in; yes, 
yes,” muttering on to himself as every one knew 
Dr. Green’s fashion was—‘‘a very safe boat, 
with One higher than we are at the helm.” 

It still lacked twenty minutes of Maggie’s 
“hour and a half,” when she led Dr. Green to 
her little sister’s bedside. There was no change 
in the child, who still lay tossing and moaning 
with fever. Dr. Green held a lamp close to her 
and examined her carefully. When he set ‘t 
down again, he solemnly shook his head. 

“Tt is scarlet fever, and a very high fever, too. 
You say she seemed well last night. It must 
have come on very rapidly. You did not call 
ine a minute 100 soon, not a minute too soun.” 
“Will she die? O doctor, she mustn’t!” 
“God knows; nobody else. If there were no 
hope at all I should tell you so; but it’s a hard 
case. I’ll come out twice a day, and we'll save 
her if we can.” 

I will not tell you of the long watch over that 
bed of pain—the terrible, long days, the yet 
more terrible long nights, when no sound was 
heard but the restless, moaning sea outside, and 
the moaning, restless child within. 

She had been ill a week, when one night a 
slow step came down the stairs from the tower 
room, and went into the chamber where Mag- 
gie was keeping her lonely watch, waiting for 
life or death. She looked up, startled, to see her 
father, who had not been in there at all before. 
His face was ghastly in the lamplight, and his 
melancholy, despairing voice came hoarsely to 
her ear, in the still midnight. 

“Will she die, Maggie?” 
“T don’t know, father. 
ter in two days more, Dr. Green says. 

very sick.” 

“7 think she will die. She will go up to heav- 
en and tell your mother that I’ve never loved 
her. Why, child, I’ve never once taken her in 
my arms, in all her life; and yet she was Mury’s 
baby, don’t you see—Mary’s baby. I never 
thought how Mary would feel about it till now.” 

“Don’t, father,” Magyie said, pitifully. “You 
mustn’t blame yourself. You were so sorry 
about mother, that you didn’t have any heart 
left for any thing else in life.” 

“No, [had no heart. I wouldn’t even go for 
a doctor for her, at midnight, to save her life; 
and yetshe was Mary’s baby, and I loved Mary.” 

His tone, the continual repetition of those 
lamentable words, moved the little mother’s 
heart to a passion of pity. She went to him 
and drew his white head against her breast— 
poor old man, who had never known before how 
sweet a daughter’s love might be. 


“She may get better, father, dear,” she said, 
soothingly. “Let us pray to God that she may 
—and then you can love her.” 

“Love her! So I can, so I will!’ and some 
new light of hope seemed to kindle his old, worn 
* From tat rime n¢ tvo shared. Maggie’s vigil. 
He* went.up -ever'y now: anc then to tend his 
light; but all the rest of the time he sat patient- 
4y at the bed’s foo., waiting for hope or despair. 


We shall know bet- 
She is 








she was wakened one night by the restless moan- 


tle girl who loved Him. Every billow which 





7And; .zhank: God, it was."hope -which came. 
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After the long sleep of the ninth night, Dr. Green 
said that little Mary would recover; and she 
grew well almost as rapidly as she had fallen 
sick. But it 1s her father’s arms which first 
lifted her .vm the bed—her father who carried 
her outside the house to breathe the strong, 
salt breath of the sea, and see the light break on 
the crested waves. That he should love her and 
tend her seemed perfectly natural to little Ma- 
ry. She never spoke of the long, cold silence of 
his past life toward her; but she just accepted 
his care and his tenderness as simply and freely 
as the fresh air and the sunshine which belong 
to us all. 

And now, indeed, a curious youth seemed to 
come to the worn old man—a youth of the soul, 
which made him not less worn or gray, which 
had no power over his shattered old frame at 
all; but yet which looked out at his eyes, thrilled 
in his voice, shone in his smile. One day he 
said to Maggie,— 

“I have saved money, little mother, during 
these long years. There will be enough to 
make yoy and Baby Mary comfortable, among 
your mother’s friends, when I am gone; and 
you are such a wise little woman I can trust you 
to manage it.” 

“But you are not going for these many years, 
father. You are not very old, not so old by 
twenty years as grandpa was when he dicd. 
You are not sick, are you?” 

“No, child; but it does no harm to make all 
things clear. Are you sure that you have for- 
given me for all the cruel years; and can I tell 
Mary when I go home that her children love 
me?” 

“You know J do, father; and if I didn’t love 
you so much, I should be jealous of Baby Mary, 
who cares for you almost more than she does 
for me.” 

The old man picked up the child, who was 
playing with some curious shells at his feet, 
and held her a moment in his arms, his white 
hair falling over her golden curls. Then he set 
her down, and drew the little mother close to 
him, and kissed her, with a solemn sweetness 
she could never forget. 

Soon after that he went up into the tower 
room, and the little mother put her golden- 
haired child to bed. 

The next morning, when breakfast was all 
ready, Maggie went to call her father, wonder- 
ing that he should be so late. She found the 
lamp, which he had tended so faithfully for al- 
most thirty years, burning still; but another 
lamp had gone out in the quiet night—the lamp 
of the old man’s life. Yet never since the glad 
days when his wife walked or sat beside him, 
had his face been so glad, so full of peace and 
calm. Surely, the little mother thought, in 
some land of God, beyond our ken, he has found 
again his own. 
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For the Companion. 
ZUBY WITCHERLY AND HER 
GANDER, 

Old Zuby lived alone in the woods. Perhaps 
I ought to qualify this a little, or you will think 
she was a sort of wild creature, like a gorilla, 
or she-bear. Not quite so bad as that. When 
I say she lived in the woods, I mean that her 
house (which I think you would have called a 
“shanty”) stood a great way off from any neigh- 
bors. It was just in the edge of a large forest, 
where rarely anybody ever came, except the 
coon-hunters, and chestnut-pickers, and the 
like, about once a year. 

There was little in the appearance of the 
shanty itself, to make one guess a human being 


lived in it, save a curl of smoke at times out of 


its drunken-looking stone chimney; and its sur- 
roundings had even less show of civilization. 
No walls or fences divided the waste of trees 


and bushes with cheerful landmarks; no garden- 
patch relieved the dreary ground; not a plum, 


peach, pear or quince tree; only a huge, solitary 
apple tree, about ten rods from the old house. 


There was no barn; not even a pig-sty or hen- 
coop; no pig, no dog, not a hen, strange to say, 
not even a cat, on the premises; only a lonely 
old gander stalked to and fro before the shanty 
door, like a sentinel, sole partner of his grisly 
mistress’ hermitage, and sole guard of it when- 


ever she left it. 


In this dismal place Zuby Witcherly had 
spent full a quarter of a century, subsisting 
partly on the odds and ends she picked up in 
her daily or tri-weekly tramps for work, and 


partly by what she could gather out of doors. 


She was never molested, so far as any could 
make out, and none supposed she felt any fear, 


when ¢hey .hacw» hoy fierce .and strang. the cugsions, after the usual amount of absurd 
strange eld* cregture “wage Granting shp chat] plguning-ggd cowardly bragyadocia, was, that 
owned any thtrg worth Sttahimg: tre mist Rave| tké Couspirgtors drew “cuts” for the two “best 
been a sturdy thief to venture an attempt on her 
dwelling, aftes Re, had pebn ‘tide toed -bgcktldgs, 
or lift a es 


oF apples over her kiree. -° 


As a rule, between her and the rest of crea- 
tion, the fear was all on the other side; and 
men, women and children, not only gave her 
old hut a wide leeway, but left to her all the 
chestnuts, blackberries, huckleberries and fil- 
berts, within half a mile around it. 

Besides, host in herself though Zuby was, 
there was another source of dread in her big 
gander. This bird, (the last of his mistress’ 
“drove,” formerly ten or twelve strong) had ac- 
quired years enough to make him venerable, 
and, certainly, size and ill-temper enough to 
make him formidable. 

Though fond as a spaniel to his owner, he 
was avery dragon to outsiders, with his loud 
voice, and furious beak and wings. His neck, 
striped and squirming, was so long it made 
one surmise that he had set out to be a boa-con- 
strictor once, and altered his mind. ; 

His red eyes and black bill made his head look 
like a smouldering firebrand, and one poor cow- 
boy, who had the misery to carry away some 
recollections of his beak, in consequence of 
strolling too near the “Witcherly place,” pro- 
tested it was harder and sharper than a pair of 
sheep-shears. 

This terrible gander exercised despotic sway 
over the desolate domains, to whose privileges 
he had been hatched and reared! Woe to 
the trespasser, or unwary vagrant, who hap- 
pened to cross his grounds! Nay, no matter if 
the visitor, or chance passer-by, had the most 
peaceable intentions. Gander gave no quarter, 

His lack of discrimination was the worst thing 
about him. Once, a worthy tract distributor, 
a very faithful man, who permitted himself to 
overlook nobody, spied the hut in the woods, 
with the curl of smoke coming out of its stone 
chimney. He made towards it, all unconscious 
of danger, with the benevolent resolution to do 
its occupant some good. The long-necked sen- 
tinel met him, and, before the astonished col- 
porter could fairly mak. out what his assailant 
was, he found himself making the best use of 
his legs in the opposite direction, with the old 
gander flapping and clanging behind him. 

So you see that what Zuby and her gander 
could not defend, was not worth defending—of 
their own, I mean. What they did defend was 
worse than nothing. Atleast, you would have 
felt poorer, for its belonging to you, with one 
exception,—the great apple tree. The existence 
of that treasure near Zuby’s hut, could alone 
account for any unlawful desire to enter the 
dreaded old woman’s territory. 

And it was enough, for the tree bore plenti- 
fully every year, and the quality of the apples 
was even more wonderful than the quantity. 
Large, yellow, brittle and juicy, their flavor 
once known, made them a temptation to any 
palate. 

Plenty of mouths in the village, three miles 
away, had enjoyed a bite of these delicacies, for 
old Zuby “backed” several bushels of them 
there every fall to sell; so the taste of them was 
no secret. 

Among those who had eaten the fruit, and 
knew where it grew, were several shiftless fel- 
lows, such as every town is pestered with, more 
or less, who would rather risk their necks twen- 
ty-four hours to steal a possible shilling’s worth, 
than work thirty minutes to earn an bonest 
dollar; and one autumn, when apples were 
scarce, these worthies held frequent councils 
together, concerning Mother Witcherly’s tree. 

“T tell you,” says Sam Lego, “‘what’s the use? 
I’ve had worse things arter me than an old 
woman and an old gander. Who's afraid? I’ll 
go halves with any chap as’ll ventur’ over thar 
with me, an’ git some o’ them sweetmeats, let 
come what will.” 

“Reckon a feller with a good club along, 
might stan’ a chance there,” says Josh Pike. 
“Suppose the old hag should know yer, and 
show sass, ’twould be a question o’ bones and 
hickory timber.” 

“Take a gun, and be coon-huntin’ round there, 
handy,” suggests Fielder Blunt. “Fill yer pock- 
ets, an’ let the old gander smell buckshot if he 
meddles.” 

“Pooh! Half a dozen on us can go in the 
night, and bag a bushel apiece,” advised Bill 
Winter. 

“Old Zube sleeps with one eye open,” said 
Dave Twichell. 

“Blast old Zube, and her gander both,” blus- 
ters big Luke Brimblecomb. “Them apples kin 
be got at without payin’ for ’em, an’ there’s no 
use talkin’, J’m in for it.” 

The upshot of one of these characteristic dis- 


men,” and by lot it fell on Luke Brimblecomb 





om Lego to plunder the tree. 


his time between hunting, butchering hogs, and 
thieving. He wanted to go in the dark, on the 
apple expedition, and proposed to Luke that 
they should start the first cloudy night. _ 

Big Luke followed the profession of hanger- 
on at the village tavern. With all his muscle, 
and bone, and brag, he was a coward, and be- 
lieved in ghosts. Talk as brave as he might 
about robbing Mother Witcherly, he had a su- 
perstitious horror of her and her savage bird. 
He made little doubt but she was in league 
with Satan, and that, actually, she often did, 
like— 

“Old Mother Goose, when she wanted to wander, 
Ride through the air on her very fine gander.” 


He could not be prevailed upon to undertake 
any night raids to the dismal hut in the woods, 
with the best man in the gang. He would 
sooner face a regiment of troopers than go 
within ten rods of Zuby in the dark, to steal 
her pippins. 
Sam and he finally settled it between them that 
they would watch the first chance when the old 
woman was away, to invade her premises by 
daylight; and, after considerable sneaking, they 
found the favorable hour. 
Brimblecomb was to keep his eye on the gan- 
der, armed with a club, while Lego shook the 
tree. 
Sam was soon at his rascally work, and, ina 
very few minutes, had the ground strewed with 
enough of the golden fruit to fill the two good- 
sized bags, which were to hold the booty. 
“Come on, Luke,” he called, in a loud whis- 
per; “‘let’s fill up and be off.” 
Brimblecomb obeyed the summons, and hast- 
ened to help his accomplice pack away the apples. 
Luscious they were, indeed, to sight, feeling, 
taste and smell, and the two thieves took many 
a bite, unable to refrain, as they went on filling 
their sacks. Bad luck to them both! 
The big gander, that had been quietly nib- 
bling grass near the shanty, lifted his head on 
high, presently, and knew there was mischief in 
the wind. He shook his black bill, and marched 
towards the tree, silent, but swift. 
Sam and Bill had their heads the other way 
for the moment, intent on eating and stowing 
away. 
Suddenly Brimblecomb turned, hearing a rus- 
tle in his rear, and there, to his indescribable 
terror, not three feet from him, was the old gan- 
der, with long neck, levelled like a Janisary’s 
lance, rushing full at him, with vengeance in 
his eyes. 
“Quang! Quang!” Two or three direful notes 
of the creature’s trumpet, and then—crash—be- 
fore the panic-stricken fellow could struggle to 
his feet, came the shock of the charge. 
Nothing more was wanting to complete the 
consternation of big Luke. His club was no 
weapon for such a predicament. 

Partly from the furious onset of the gander, 
and partly from a tumble of his own over a pro- 


his foe, while Sam, who was as much out of his 
element pilfering, at daylight, as a horned owl, 


swearing comrade to save himself as he could. 
It happened that old Zuby was on her way 
home when the above ignominious rout took 


$:8ay was a brawny half Indian, who divided 


all his life. 
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continued unmolested, and more dreaded than 
ever, and the pippins ripened and fell from Year 
to year, as safe from thieves as if they hag deen 
guarded by the Gorgons. 
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If the world were bape truer, | 
Tn its censure and ita praise— . 
If our doubts and fears were fewer, 
Fewer weary nights and days; 
If there were no graves behind us, 
Where the loved and lost ones sleep, 
No sweet memories to bind us 
Would we weep for those who weep? 


If our hopes were never blasted— 
If our love grew never cold; 

If our stren and beauty lasted 
Till a hundred years were told; 
Would our hearts be humbly given 
To the Giver of such bliss— 
Would we ever think of heaven, 
As a better place than this? 


—_+o—___ 
AN OLD SAILOR’S YARN, 


T hope, Master Frank, (commenced old Simon,) 

you won’t think as this yarn.is too melancholy; 

but I can’t help it if youdo. A man’s life is 4 

man’s life, and if, at first, I had rather more of the 

bad than the good, why, all I can say is, it was 

God as so ordered; it was al¥sent for my good, 

You see, when I shipped aboard the Hermes, 

I was only about fifteen, and so they put me 

into the cabin to help the steward. 

We'd had a fine passage out, and homewari 

bound; but a day or two before we got into 

soundings, the weather had been cloudy, ang 

the skipper hadn’t been able to take the sun, 

It was just seven bells in the forenoon watch, 

the people had gone to dinner, and the captain, 
and the three mates, and some of the midship. 
men, were walking about with their quadrants 
and sextants in their hands, ready to take the 
sun if they could get sight of him. 

Well, they waited till it was past twelve 
o’clock, but no sun made his appearance, The 
sky got thicker, and so the skipper gave orders 
to take in the stunsails, and the old Hermes, 
instead of flying over the seas, like a taut India. 
man, as she was, was rolling lazily along, like 
a Dutch galliot. 

A little while after this, out comes some of 
the lady passengers, to have their afternoon's 
walk. 

One of them, and a nice young creature she 
was, Miss Churton was her name, says to the 
captain, looking up at the sails,— 

“What are you about, Capt. Wallis? Why 
haven’t you got more sail on the ship? We 
shall never get home if you don’t ‘carry on 
more,’ as you sailors call it.” 

“Ah, Miss Churton,” the captain said, “if you 
could only tell me where I am, I’d soon pack on 
her every stitch of canvas she’d carry. As itis, 
we are going along blindfolded, groping for the 
land.” 

During the afternoon, the weather got squally, 
and Mr. Hilton was obliged to double-reef the 
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jecting root, he fell, sprawling, at the mercy of | topsails. 


About three o’clock, the captain came out on 
deck, and the mate, he says to him, “I don’t half 


fled incontinently into’ the woods, leaving his | like this, sir, and, if I was you, I’d haul up 


the westward, and wait for a land-fall till the 
weather clears.” 
The captain seemed to think for a little while 


place, and the shrill “Quang” of her warlike | before he answered, and then he said, “I think 
bird reached her suspicious ears. 
Who should she meet, a few minutes after, at | and, if we keep a sharp lookout, we need not 
a sudden turn in the path, but Brimblecomb, | fear.” 
tearing along towards the village, as though 
Death, on the pale horse, was chasing him! 
“Ha—a, then, ha—a, then!” she screamed. | goes up into the foretopgallant crosstrees, 80 a 
“Stealin’ apples, was ye?” comprehending the | to get a good lookout ahead. 
whole affair at once; and after the fellow she 
darted, with a speed that threatened to make | out, “Land, ho!” 
the worst ending to his day’s adventure. 
On flew the miserable Luke, with the old bel- 
dam at his heels, screeching all manner of 
threats; and thus the two streaked it over the| the ship up into the wind, and round she come 
pastures for many a furlong; nor was it till a| on the other tack. 
good two miles had been put between the thief 
and the ill-omened apple tree, and several farm- | tain. 
workmen had seen and enjoyed the remarkable 
race, that he found himself quit of his dangerous | high land, with chalk cliffs.” 
pursuer, and could skulk out of sight at his lei- 


not, Mr. Hilton; I’m anxious to get into port, 


But the mate didn’t seem satisfied, and pret 
ently, when it showed signs of clearing, he 
He hadn’t been up there long, when he sings 
“Where away ?” asks the captain. 

“On the lee-beam,” was the reply. 

The captain didn’t hesitate; but he throws 
“Are you sure it was land?” asked the cap 
“Yes, sir, quite sure,” said the mate; “it wi 


They’d just got a cast of the lead, with only 
fifteen fathoms, when we were all startled bys 


Luke and Sam never liked each other’s com- | cry from the forecastle of “Breakers ahead!” 
pany after that day’s experience. Sam lied 
himself out of all cowardly part in the gander | was no sooner on the other tack than the mist 
stampede, and told the story greatly to Luke’s | cleared off, and we saw the land quite plain. 
disadvantage, which was easy, seeing that Brim- 
blecomb’s discomfiture had been seen by several | ahead and astern the land trended seawart; 


Round came the old Hermes again; and she 


The whole coast was high and rocky, and 


and, as the wind blew dead in shore, it seme 


Luke never forgave him for this, and, as a| Quite impossible for the ship to lay out past 
consequence, Sam did not care to be much in | either headiand. 
his old comrade’s way, for fear he might take a 
fancy to revenge himself for some of the public | topsails!”’ cried the captain, as soon a8 he 
ridicule which he was destined to carry with him | got a good look at the land. 


“Lay up there, and shake the reefs out of the 


This was soon done, and the topsails hoisted, 





Meanwhile, old Zuby and her doughty gander | and, as the only chance we had was # & 
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a 


of canvas on the ship, the mainsail was 


_—s now blowing a stiff gale, and she began 
to drive through the water at a pretty good rate. 

Every minute, the wind seemed to increase, 
and, under such a press of canvas, the poor old 
ship jabored desperately. She was doing her 
pest, and would, after all, most likely have 
geared the point,—she was a good, weatherly 
craft, when & heavy squall struck her, and she 
proke off a couple of points. 

“Shall we clew up the mainsail?’ asked the 


.* no,” replied the captain; “she must bear 
iif she will; it’s our only chance. I pray God 
that every thing stand.” 

“amen!” said the mate, solemnly. 

Just as he had said this, the main tack went, 
witha bang. The sail gave one flap, and blew 
out of the bolt ropes, and sailed away to lee- 
yard, like & sea-gull. 

“There she goes,” said the mate. “Well, it 
might have been worse. Shall we get up the 
spare mainsail, sir?” 

“No,” said the captain ; “we could never bend 
itin this gale; I fear we shall have to trust to 
our ground tackle, Is it all clear?” 

“All clear, sir.” 
for some time after this, the officers were si- 
ent, and a gloom seemed to spread among the 
crew. The ship would no longer stay, and so 
they had to wear her, and we lost as much, and 
sometimes more, than we’d gained. Our situa- 
tion every minute was getting more critical. 
[heard the captain say he thought we’d got 
on the coast of Ireland, and that it was a bad 
part, There wasn’t a morsel of shelter no- 
where; the whole bay was open to the roll of 
the Atlantic, and by this time the sea was run- 
ring mountains high. 

In the cabin, among the passengers, things 
were going on pretty much as usual. The most 
ofthem thought because we’d made the land, it 
was all right, and, as the captain didn’t waut 
alarm them, he let them think it was all right. 

There were a good many passengers on board 
the Hermes; but there were two ladies as had 
ben kind to me, and one of them was the lady 
Itold you about, Miss Churton, and the other 
was her sister, Mrs. Proctor: she was a widow, 
and had got her little boy with her. 

[was below, doing something close to their 
cabin, and [ heard Mrs. Proctor say, “I fear, 
Nelly, there is some danger. I didn’t like the 
expression of Mr. Hilton’s face when he was 
down last; it’s one I’ve never seen before.” 

On deck, every thing was as black as pitch, 
except every now and then, when a great foamy 
wave came down upon us as thouch it was a 
going to swallow us up, and whitened the sea 
all around. 

As to standing, you couldn’t do it without 
holding on. The force of the wind was so great 
that it cut the tops off the waves, and carried 
them away to leeward in blinding masses. 

All of a sudden, there came a sharp report, 
likeagun, followed by a fluttering of canvas, 
Which shook the ship to her keelson. 

“What’s that?” asked the captain. 

“Fore-tack gone, sir,” replied a voice. 

Just at that moment, there was a cry of 
“Breakers on the lee-bow!” 

This was followed by two or three reports, 
one after the other, and then a snapping, rend- 
ing crash, and her foremast went by the board. 
Theship, relieved of her head sail, flew up into 
the wind, and, as she did so, a huge sea came 
on board, and, for some seconds, buried her. 

The next minute, above the storm, clear and 

» came the captain’s voice, “Stand by, to 

Itt go the anchor!” 

Before this could be done, the sea all round 
W was white, and full of sparks, and the next 
instant she struck heavily on the rocks, and a 
ay broke from all hands. 

Big minute or two, all was confusion and 

r. 

Everybody seemed staggered, except the cap- 
lain, and he was quite calm and cool. His or- 
ders were clear and prompt, and the men worked 
“only sailors will work at such a time. 

Well, ’'ve been in a good many gales, and 
"et good many seas; but such a raging and 
Waring of water, and howling of wind, I never 
did come across, either before or since. 

minute or two after the ship struck, a great 
Malay hold of her, and, lifting her right off the 
Necks, drove her along at a terrible rate, and we 
) almost, as she’d forge over into deep 
‘wer, But this wasn’t to be, for, in another 
uinute, a sudden shock, as made every timber 
§roan, and knocked everybody off their 

told us she’d struck again. 
a the roller had passed, it seemed as if it 

Made a clean sweep of the deck. The gal- 


pinnace; and as to the men, half of them were 
washed away, sunk into a watery grave. How 
I did tremble, when I thought of all them poor 
fellows swept into eternity, without any prepa- 
ration for it! 

Drenched, and half dead with fri; ht, I looked 
about to see where the captain and mate were, 
or if they’d been carried off with the rest. 

Just then, I heard the mate’s voice. “She’s 
fast jammed between two rocks,” he said; “I 
could see them plainly, as the sea left her; our 
only chance now is for her to hang together till 
the morning, or till we get assistance from the 
shore.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the captain. ‘Collect as 
many of the hands as you can, and get one of 
the guns under weigh, while I go aft, and see 
how the passengers have fared.” 

By this time, there was a great hullaballoo in 
the cabin; women screaming, and men holloing. 

“Come along, boy,” says the captain, as he 
passed me, and he dived down the companion, 
I following him. 

When we got to the bottom, it was all dark, 
and I was up to my middle in water. 

I soon saw what was amiss. The ship had 
gone between the rocks head first; the sea had 
drove in her dead-lights, and was making a 
clean breach into the cabin windows, and every 
minute it was rising higher and higher. 

“Boy,” says the captain, “go and tell Mr. Hil- 
ton to come aft, with some of the hands. Be 
quick!” 

In a trice, I was on deck, and had found the 
mate, and told him what was the matter. 

Leaving the boatswain to fire the gun, he 
ordered some of the men to follow him, and 
we'd got aft agin, and had just got some of the 
passengers on deck, and among them were Mrs. 
Proctor and Miss Churton; Mrs. Proctor had 
got her little boy in her arms, and Mr. Hilton 
says to one of the men,— 

“Here, David, take the boy, and carry him; 
and you, Parker, take care of this lady. We 
must get everybody forward; the sea makes a 
clean sweep across the poop, but there’s shelter 
there.” He’d hardly said the words, when what 
looked like a great wall of water came roaring 
across the reef. 

“Hold on, all!” he sang out, and the next 
minute we were buried in the raging water. 

For a minute or two, I thought [ was going 
to be drowned; the water hissed and gurgled in 
my ears; but I’d laid hold of a back stay, and I 
held as hard as I could. Just as I thought I 
must give in, and let go, the waters left me, 
and [ gasped for breath. 

More dead than alive, I was making my way 
down the poop-ladder, when I was stopped by a 
piercing shriek from Mrs. Proctor. I looked 
round. 

David and the child were gone. 

The poor lady stood stock-still, as if she was 
paralyzed, looking out among the white water; 
but they were nowhere to be seen. Then she 
went off into a dead faint. 

Well, sir, after a time, we all got forward, 
and, as the Hermes had got a high top-gallant 
forecastle, we were pretty well sheltered. Who 
was saved and who was lost we hardly knew; 
but we could hear the captain and the mate, 
and they kept firing the gun, and sending up 
rockets. 

It was about midnight when the ship first 
struck, and now an hour had passed, and there 
was no answering signal from the shore. 

For a time, the wind seemed to lull, and, as 
the tide was ebbing, the sea was not so rough; 
besides that, the ship had worked round, broad- 
side to the sea, so that the weather bulwarks 
sheltered us. 

I can’t remember distinctly the remainder of 
that terrible night. All I can call to mind is 
that, notwithstanding my own sufferings, my 
heart ached for poor Mrs. Proctor, as she wailed 
and cried over the loss of her baby. 

Well, the night did pass, somehow. Just after 
daylight, it began to snow, and the gale came 
back, almost as bad as ever. 

The captain and mate got up into the main 
rigging, to have a look, and I crawled out, too, 
but the prospect we get wasn’t a very cheer- 
ing one. To leeward was a high, rocky shore, 

and between that and the wreck was about a 
mile of reef, over which the sea was boiling and 
bursting in a terrible fashion. 

It was low water, and the poor old Hermes lay 
almost high and dry, but she was in a terrible 
state, and I could see that, if we could not get 
assistance before the next flood, there would be 
very little chance for us. 


Ah, it was a sad sight, that forecastle of the 
Hermes. Eight-and-thirty people, all told, was 
all that was left of the crew and of 
that once splendid ship, and, what with the wet 


sudden Mr. Hilton stopped, and cried out,— 
“Hurrah! A boat! A boat! 
of you! There’s help coming!” 


burst in heavy thumps against the ship’s sides. 


more fury against her side. 


it were gone. 


were, I couldn’t see. 


Mrs. Proctor, seemed to lose heart, and give up 


tiful, hopeful faces. 
good to look at them. 

heavy as ever. The sea kept beating agains 
me feel sure she couldn’t stand it much longer. 
water broke over and about us so quickly, tha 


we were always in the middle of a cloud o 
spray. 


I began to think my time was come. 
Just then, there comes a hail, “Ship ahoy!” 
All was changed in a minute. It seemed a: 


avin. 


then buried in the surf, till at last she was unde 
our lee, and one of our men threw her a rope. 


tell ye; all I know is that, somehow, the whol 

of us, seven-and-twenty, all told, got safe in. 
Just as we were about to cast off from th 

ship, Miss Churton gives a scream, and when 


we saw they were all safe! 


clear of the poor old ship, and I was taking 


under it. 


sea like a duck. 
I didn’t understand much about life-boats i 


in such a sea; for, with such a freight as she’ 


to her. 


was out to see what they could do for us. 


heard a child crying. 


up, wild like, “that’s my child’s voice!” 


morning, and a young sailor with it.” 





Was gone, and so were the long-boat and 








and cold, the most of them seemed half dead. 


I'd just crept back to my place, and was 
watching the captain and the mate as they 
swept the sea with their glasses, when all of a 


Cheer up, all 


Well, sir, there we were, the boat a long way 
off. The tide was making fast; and now the 
big seas came swirling in among the rocks, and 


It just seemed a race between the tide and the 
boat, for the poor old ship bumped, and groaned, 
and shivered, as each wave came with more and 


Several of the men, with Capt. Wallis and the 
mate, were still up in the rigging, watching the 
boat, when a big wave came, green and unbrok- 
en, across the reef. It broke just in midships, 
and, for a minute, the people in the shrouds 
were hid by the spray; then came the sound of 
tearing, rending and craunching, and, when the 
spray cleared off, the mast and all that was on 


Poor Miss Churton! wasn’t she in a way? 
She was jumping up to run into the waist, 
when I caught hold of her, and stopped her. 
Just then, driving away to leeward, on the top 
of a great sea, we could see the wreck of the 
mast, and on it were three people, but who they 


After the loss of the captain and the mate, 
everybody, except me, and Miss Churton, and 


Them two women was worth a Jew’s eye in a 
gale of wind; and every now and then, when 
the poor, worn-out sailors looked at them, they 
seemed to be cheered by the sight of their beau- 
As for me, it did my heart 


The tide was rising higher and higher every 
minute, and now the wind was blowing as 


the poor old ship with such violence as made 


As to seeing the life-boat, if she’d been nigh 
us, that was out ef the question, now, for the 


There we all sat, crouching side by side; and, 
what with the cold and wet, and nothing to eat, 


if a lot of dead people had just come to life 
I jumped up, and, when I looked to lee- 
ward, there was a large boat, close aboard of us. 
Nearer and nearer she came, every now and 


How I felt when I saw that boat, and they 
were lowering the people into her, I can’t well 


looked up to see what it was, there was Capt. 
Wallis and Mr. Hilton. You see, sir, they and 
one of the sailors stuck to the mast, and were 
picked up; and didn’t we give ’em a cheer when 


Well, we’d let go the rope, and had just got 


last look at her, when after us comes a great 
mountain of waters, foaming and roaring, and, 
in another minute, we, boat and all, were buried 


I thought it was all up with us, for the boat 
seemed as if she was never going to rise again. 
At last, she struggled out, and righted herself; 
and I looked round, to see if we’d lost anybody, 
but all were safe. And now they hoisted a small 
lug, and the little craft went skimming over the 


them days, and wondered how a boat could live 


got, she was so low in the water that she didn’t 
look safe; besides, nearly every time a sea broke 
near us, she filled, but that made no difference 


Well, on and on we went, bounding over the 
waves, till at last we luffed up under a little 
pier, where I should think the whole population 


But, after all, the best part of the story’s to 
come. When we got safe ashore, the ladies, that 
is, Mrs. Proctor and her sister, were taken up to 
a sort of cabin, and when she got there, she 


“Merciful Heavens!” sings out she, starting 


“Sure, now,” said the woman, “and that’s 
likely enough, for it’s one as come ashore this 


Such a scene as there was, when she got the 
child in her arms, and saw that it was really 


and truly hers, ye ne’er did see. Poor lady! I 
thought she’d fairly gone wild with joy; and 
there was Capt. Wallis and the mate cr, .ng like 
babies. 

“Where is David? Where’s the man?” asked 
Mr. Hilton. ‘He’s a brave fellow. I knew he’d 
Stick to the child all the while he’d life in him.” 
“Te’s up stairs,” said the woman. 

“But,” asked Frank, “how were he and the 
child saved?” 

“This was how it was,” said Simon. “He 
first of all fell in with the wreck of the foremast, 
and lashed himself in the top, and at daylight 
he was picked up by one of the shore boats.” 
And that, you see, Master Frank, was how 
the poor old Hermes was lost; for the next day, 
when the gale was over, and they went to see if 
they could save any thing, there wasn’t a tim- 
ber of her to be seen. 
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For the Companion. 

THH PROFESSOR’S RIDE. 
Edith Gray’s heart fluttered when she saw 
Prof. Marcy was going on the same train she 
was about to enter—the aecomplished, inter- 
esting Prof. Marcy, whom she had met several 
times and liked so well. 
He was a professor of languages in one of our 
oldest universities. According to popular belief, 
he knew more of Greek and Latin than any man 
in the country, yet, nevertheless, was neither 
near-sighted, awkward nor old, buta young man 
of thirty, with bright eyes, agreeable manners, 
and finer conversational powers than any gen- 
tleman Edith had ever before met; and she had 
seen a good deal of society. He soon discov- 
ered her among the waiting groups at the sta- 
tion, dnd came to greet her with his most fasci- 
nating smile. Perhaps he would sit by her in 
the cars, and to have him for a companion 
would be indeed delightful. He might tell her 
more about his travels in Greece and Turkey, 
with that musical voice of his, and of the savans 
he had known in Germany. 
Edith was a fine German scholar, and enjoyed 
t intellectual conversation, and had felt flattered 
f that he had talked with her, as though she had 
a mind for something above gossip. 
“Good morning, Miss Gray,” said a rough- 
looking man. “Are you going to Boston?” 
“Yes.” 
“Would it be too much trouble to let my moth- 
g|er have aseat by you? She’s going on, and 
isn’t much used to travelling, and I don’t really 
like to have her go alone.” 

“Of course Edith was obliged to say yes; she 
couldn’t do otherwise; but down tumbled her 
r | air-castle, and try as she might not to mind it, 
she did feel a little vexed. ' 

After the bustle of getting off was over, Edith 
found herself in the middle of the car, with old 
e| Mrs. Annable at her side, in a huge, old-fash- 
ioned bonnet, with a withered-up, meek little 
e| face under it, while the professor sat quite at 
[| the other end. 

“It’s too bad,” she sighed to herself; “the ride 
might have been so pleasant, and now it will be 
80 disagreeable!” 

But when she looked again at the meck little 
old face under the old bonnet, and thought of 
the storms which had swept over it in all those 
a| eighty years, her heart softened, and she said 
to herself,— 

“I’m ashamed of you, Edith Gray. You pre- 
tend you want todo some good in the world, 
and to be unselfish, yet you can’t bear to have 
your pleasure interfered with for a single half 
day. What a niggardly, selfish creature you 
are!” 

And having given herself this scolding, she 
at once sought to do all in her power to make 
the old lady’s ride agreeable; she answered all 
her questions and told her what she thought 
in | would interest her about the places they passed 
through, until the irritation passed out of her 
'd | spirit, and she really enjoyed the old lady, and 
thought very little about the professor, who had 
at once buried himself in a book, after the way 
of professors. 

He was not so absorbed, however, but that he 
glanced over from time to time to Edith’s face, 
seeing it lighted up with genuine interest as she 
ministered to the old lady’s pleasure. ° 

He was a shrewd observer of human nature, 
on whom nothing was lost, and he thus com- 
muned with himself: 

“What e fine, frank face that Miss Gray has! 
She is highly cultivated, I know, but I really 
think she must be something better, and have a 
kind heart. How attentive she is to that stupid 
old woman’s wants! Yes, she must be good- 
hearted; she’s a beauty, too! I wonder I never 
noticed before how full of expression her face is 
—really, one of the most charming faces I have 
seen for many a day.” 

Thus watching her, he became far more inter 
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ested than if he had talked to her about Athens 
and the Bosphorus; and when the old lady got 
off the tin, twenty miles this side his stopping 
place, he was very glad to take the vacant seat, 
and felt more like talking with her than he 
would have believed possible three hours before. 

This is not a fictitious story, but a veritable 
matter of fact; and one of the finest scholars of 
the day will tell you he was first attracted to 
his wife by seeing her show kindness to a plain 
old lady in the cars, some fifteen years ago. 

So, my young friends, though you may not 
win a husband by being kind to a fellow-travel- 
ler, you need not sink into the depths of despair 
if you are separated for a time from the young 
man whose society is most attractive to you. 

A. B. O. 
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INCIDENT IN A HOTEL. 


Hattie Messenger, with her father and mother, 
was spending some days in Boston. Hattie had 
never been in a city before. She was a well-bred, 
and therefore a modest girl, but was young, a 
little self-conscious, and too apt to feel as if 
all eyes were upon her. 

One day, a country friend of her father dined 
at the hotel where Mr. Messenger and his fam- 
ily were boarding. Sceing Mr. Messenger across 
the table, he dropped his knife and fork, rose, 
passed round the table, and greeted him in loud, 
cordial tones. 

He was an unprepossessing, awkward man, 
and displayed some rustic traits that made Hat- 
tie blush. She thought all eyes were upon them, 
and if the countryman’s welcome had depended 
upon her, he would have had a very cold one. 

After dinner, as soon as Hattie and her mother 
were alone in their room, Hattie exclaimed, im- 
petuously,— 

“O, ma, I was so ashamed of Mr. Stone! Ev- 
erybody looked at us. They must think we are 
green country people, to have such friends. 
And pa was as cordial as if the man was a 
brother, instead of a farmer, who brings his 
eggs and butter to our store. I never spoke to 
the man at home, I’m sure.” 

Mrs. Messenger smiled, and quietly asked 
who everybody was. 

“Why, the servants!” 

Hattie colored at her mother’s look, but con- 
tinued, “I don’t care; I saw that elegant lady, 
just opposite, look up twice when he blundcred 
in grammar, and I know she wanted to laugh.” 

“O, that beatiful woman that has been your 
admiration ever since we’ve been here? The 
quiet lady ?” 

“Yes, and her husband. They are refined, 
genteel people. You see that at a glance; and 
they dress so richly! They appear as if they 
never knew what it was to be without elegant 
dresses.” 

“There, there,” laughed her mother, “I want 
you to remember this, if that attractive couple 
are what they seem, they would have made poor 
Mr. Stone feel far more at his ease, had he been 
their acquaintance, than my Hattie did.” 

Hattie choked a little at this, but soon after 
suddenly said, aloud, “I don’t believe they are 
ever annoyed by awkward country friends, who 
know nothing of manners. Of course they have 
none.” 

That day passed, without any fresh arrivals 
from the country. The next afternoon, at din- 
ner, a supercilious waiter came into the dining 
hall, followed by an uncouth man, who was talk- 
ing in a loud tone to the servant. 

“T can tell’em the minute I lay eyes on ’em, 
and they’ll know me, too. Hollo, George!” he 
exclaimed, as his eyes rested on the gentleman, 
who was Hattie’s beau ideal. “Here you are, as 
big as life, and Julia, too. Howdedo? How 
de do? Glad to see you. Waiter thought I’d 
better wait till you’d done eatin’, but them cars 
are off in five minutes.” 

The gentleman and lady rose, greeted their 
noisy guest with great cordiality, and urged 
him to dine with them. 

“Too late, thankee. Sorry on your account,” 
he exclaimed, with a broad laugh. 

“Then, as you have but a few moments to 
stop, unless we can persuade you to remain in 
Boston for a few days,” said the lady, “you 
must allow us to give you our entire attention 
until you leave for the cars. Shall we go into 
the parlor?” 

“No, no; none too much time where we are,— 
though you’re kind to propose it.” 

The waiter, taking on at once the manners of 
his superiors, gave the countryman a scat at 
the side of the gentleman, and he rattled on, 
breaking more grammatical and conventional 
rules in two minutes than Mr. Stone had in his 
whole conversation. 


But it soon became evident that half the man’s 
brusqueness was put on to cover his own em- 


were not ashamed of him, he became more at 
ease, lowered his voice, made a better choice of 
words, and, in a quaint, original way, said many 
good things, which were received with sincere 
appreciation. 
A murmur of admiration went round the table 
as the party withdrew, and the moment Hattie 
left the dinner table, she piled up the adjectives 
higher than ever in praise of such perfect polite- 
ness. As she went on commenting upon this 
“beau ideal” of a true lady, she caught a roguish 
smile upon her mother’s face. She became 
thoughtful for a few moments, and then ex- 
claimed,— : 
“Well, ma, I don’t think a person can have 
such perfect manners as that lady, without hav- 
ing a perfect character. It seems to mea real 
lady supposes far more than I ever dreamed of.” 
“Hattie,” added Mrs. Messenger, “those peo- 
ple either loved their guest, or had such regard 
for his feelings, that they thought more of his 
comfort than of theirown. If you do this, you 
will never fail to make both friends and ac- 
quaintances feel at ease in your society.” 
P. P. B. 





MAKE YOUR HOME BEAUTIFUL, 


Make your home beautiful—bring to it flowers; 
Plant them around you to bud and to bloom: 

Let them give life to your loneliest hours— 

Let them bring light to enliven your gloom; 

If you can do so, O make it an Eden 

f beauty and gladness! remember, ’tis wise: 
Twill teach you to long for that home you are needing, 
That Heaven of beauty beyond the blue skies. 


Make home a hive, where all beautiful feelings 
Cluster like bees, and their honey dew bring; 
Make it a temple of holy revealings, 
And love its bright angel with “shadowing wings.” 
Then shall it be, when afar on life's billows, 
Wherever your tempest-tossed children are flung, 
They “oe for the shades of the home-weeping 
willow, 


And sing the sweet song which their mother had 
sung. 
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THE KING’S CRAG. 
Alexander III. was one of the most beloved of 
the earlier kings of Scotland. 
Even in boyhood he exhibited a prudence not 
common at that period of life. At the age of 
ten he went to England to wed the Princess 
Margaret, the daughter of Henry III. 
King Henry was an ambitious man, and in- 
sisted that the young bridegroom should do him 
homage. Such an act would have been an ac- 
knowledgment that Henry was his superior. 
“IT have come to England,” replied the pru- 
dent and spirited boy, “‘to wed a princess, and 
not to involve myself in affairs of State. Before 
I can do you homage, I must first receive the 
consent of my own Parliament.” 
He afterwards visited King Henry at London, 
but before making the journey he wisely exact- 
ed a promise from him that he should not be 
required to discuss affairs of State. 
During his reign the relations between the 
two kingdoms were very happy. 
Alexander, of his own choice, would have 
waged no war. He was a man who loved to see 
happy homes, and not desolate hearths. But in 
1268, the terrible sea kings of the North, who 
had made such sudden conquests in England 
and France in earlier times, landed on the coast 
of Scotland for the purpose of subjugating the 
people. 
Alexander marched against them. Like a 
good king, he headed his army in person, and 
shared with his soldiers the perils of war. 
A great battle was fought one dreary Octo- 
ber day. While the fight was raging, a furious 
storm swept over the wild coast. The tempest 
made great havoc with the vessels of the sea 
kings. Many of them were wrecked, and the 
invaders were thrown into confusion and defeat- 
ed. Their king barely escaped with his life. 
Palmy days old Scotland enjoyed while Alex- 
ander lived, and green and fragrant was the 
memory of his reign during the stormy times 
that followed his death. 
One calm, shining afternoon in the month of 
March, the good king was journeying along the 
sea-coast of Fife, betwixt Burntisland and Kings- 
horn. 
The sun went down, the subdued light that 
follows the sunset faded. The waters and the 
coast became dark and forbidding. 
He was on horseback, and it was necessary 
for him to ride along a narrow path on the brink 
of ahigh precipice. Far below the waters of 
the ocean might be heard. As his horse ascend- 
ed the perilous crag, the animal stumbled; the 
king was thrown over the precipice, and falling 
upon the rocks below was instantly killed. 
More than six hundred years have passed 
since his death, but the place where the good 
king died is still called the King’s Crag. Trav- 
ellers love to visit it, and there recall, with ten- 
der feelings, the memory of his virtues and sad 
fate. 


There are ocher places in Scotland where kings 


eyes, but their hearts are unmoved. 


did their bloody work, battle-fields where the 
flames of old feuds went out in blood, and peo- 
ple visit them and look upon them with curious 


The memory of a good man is a blessing for- 
ever, and dearer to loving hearts than many a 
royal tomb in Westminster Abbey and at Fon- 
tevraud, is the king’s erag by the sea. 

The following poetical tribute to Alexander 
is pronounced by Sir Walter Scott to be “‘the 
oldest specimen of the Scottish language which 
is known to remain in existence:” 


“Quhen Alysandyr, our Kyng, wes dede, 
That Scotland led in luive and Le, 
Away wes sons of Ale and Brede, 
Of Wyne and Wax, of Gamyn and Gie, 
Oure gold wes changyd into lede. 
Cryst, born into virgvnyte, 
Succour Scotland and remede, 
That stad is in perplexyte.” 
Wyntoun’s Cronykil, Vol. 1, p. 401. 
Which in our language might run: 
“When Alexander our king was dead, 
Who Scotland !ed in luve and le, 
Away was wealth of ale and bread, 
Of wine and wax, of game and glee. 


“Our gold was changed into lead, 
O Christ, born of virginity, 

Give aid to Scotland in her need, 
That placed is in perplexity !’’ 


HBZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
+) 
THE ROMAN COUNCIL. 

This eminent body—commonly, but errone- 
ously called the Zcumenical, or Universal Coun- 
cil, met at Rome on the 8th of December, 1869, 
according to the original arrangement made for 
its meeting. 
The Pope opened the Council, and the pro- 
ceedings are said to have been of a very impress- 
ive character. This we can well believe, as the 
church of Rome understands the business of 
acting on the human mind better than any oth- 
er organization that exists, or that ever has ex- 
isted. 
Many thousands of persons visited Rome at 
the opening of the Council, specially to witness 
that striking spectacle. That city is generally 
full of visitors, unless they are driven away by 
the unhealthiness of the season; but on this oc- 
casion it must have been crowded. Not a few 
Americans were among the spectators. 
The Council, if full, would consist of 1044 
members,—a large body; that is to say, there 
are 1044 persons entitled to hold seats in it, but 
it is not probable that all of them ever will at- 
tend even one of its sittings. Much smaller as- 
semblies than the Council never know a sitting 
so full as to include all their members. The 
British House of Commons consists of 658 mem- 
bers, but it is never quite full, even when the 
most important votes are taken. 
The persons entitled to sit in the Council are, 
—55 cardinals, 11 patriarchs, 927 archbishops 
and abbots, 22 mitred abbots, and 29 heads of 
religious orders. At the opening of the Coun- 
cil, rather more than two-thirds of these person- 
ages were present. ; 
The Council will be an ecclesiastical body, 
merely, and properly can have nothing to do 
with politics. The action, however, of such a 
body must almost necessarily be attended with 
considerable political effect. 
The Catholic governments of Europe have so 
spoken as to show that they will not submit to 
any intervention of the Council in their affairs; 
and it is probable that, whatever the views and 
wishes of the Pope may be, the members of the 
Council will be slow to do any thing of a direct 
character that will be offensive to the govern- 
ments of the countries in which they live, and 
hold offices. 

They are better able to judge of what should 
be done than the Pope can be, as he has been 
living at Rome for the larger part of his later 
life, and so the range of his observation must 
have been small, during a time in which the 
world has been undergoing great changes. 

After sitting about a week, the Council ad- 
journed till the 7th of January. The time over 
which it adjourned is the greatest festive season 
in Christendom, as it embraces Christmas, and 
all the days connected with it, during which lit- 
tle business is done anywhere, either by Catho- 
lics or by Protestants. 

The last of these holidays falls on the 6th of 
January, which is Twelfth Day. Afier that time 
the Council will begin its work in earnest. Tuat 
work may be important,—important in itself, 
and yet more important in its eftvct on future 
times. We shall watch the proceedings of the 
Council, and, if they shouid be interesting, have 
something to say concerning them. 
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HcmsoitptT.—Humboldt was in many respects 
tue most remarkable literary man Europe has 
produced, but especially so in the manliness 











t. Shrewd enough to see that they 


and princes per.shed, castles where old assassins 


and self-respect with which he treated the 


———. 
ty. On one occasion he received « very coi 
and formal letter from Prince Albert, the hug. 
band of Queen Victoria. He always Preserved 
that letter, and exhibited it frequently to his 
friends. On such occasions he would Say to 
them,— 

“You see, every body considers that prince g 
very able and amiable man. I, for one,” addeq 
the philosopher, “am sorry that I cannot do go,” 
Priace Albert was repeatedly told of Hum. 
boldt’s aversion to him, and resented it by tak. 
ing no notice whatever of this great man whep. 
ever he came on a visit to the court of Berlin, 
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SAMANA BAY. 
Our government talk of hiring Samana Bay, 
Where and what is Samana Bay, and what do 
the United States want of it? 
It is a place quite new to many persens, ang 
has its little history. On the eastern portion 
of the great Island of Hayti, which a glance gt 
the map will show lying among the West Ip. 
dies, at the broad mouth of the Gulf of Mexico, 
is the republic of San Domingo. 
This little nation has about one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants. Its soil js 
fertile, but greatly neglected, the religion Ro 
man Catholic, and public education who'ly 
neglected. 
The capital, the city of San Domingo, from 
which the republic takes its name, was founded 
in 1496, by Bartholomew, brother of Christopher 
Columbus, and is a port of much commercial 
importance. 
At the mouth of the Yuna River, on the north. 
east coast, is Samana Bay, eight miles wide, and 
more than forty miles long. This forms one of 
the finest harbors in the world, and has long 
been regarded as a most important position in 
reference to commercial or military operations 
in the Gulf of Mexico, and to the great routes 
across Central America, connecting the two 
oceans. 
During the recent war, more especially, the 
United States realized the value of such a posi- 
tion, and for several years negotiations have 
been in progress with the republic of San Do 
mingo, either for purchasing or for hiring the 
harbor, with the courmtry directly adjoining it. 
The harbor is shut in from the open sea, the 
small town of Santa Barbara is upon the north 
shore, and a garrison is always stationed there. 
Our government has within a few weeks made 
proposals for hiring the bay for fifty years, and 
between two and three thousand square miles of 
land, and it is believed that it will be but a 
short time before the whole island will become 
a part of our nation, either by purchase or an- 
nexation. But the country is not yet certain 
whether it wants to begin such a policy in the 
West India Islands, for when once begun it will 
be difficult to stop. 
The rent proposed for the use of this famous 
Samana Bay is one hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars a yearin gold, a sum which, ere long, by 
annual increase, will more than equal the whole 
value of the island. 
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For the Companion. 
AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR. 


Roger Carleton was next to the youngest of 
six brothers, all of whom would haye been ¢x- 
amples of evil, had the old adage about “dew 
con’s sons” been uttered by Solomon. 

Roger, however, seemed bent upon proviig 
that, so far as he was concerned, the saying was 
true. Not that he was maliciously wicked —but 
he was thoughtless. There was in him such al 
excess of coltish “vim,” that he would leap over 
a wholesome rule, with as little sense of moral 
delinquency, as a high-mettled horse an obst+ 
cle in his path. 

There was this difference, however, betweel 
the horse and the boy,—Roger would be sincer> 
ly sorry for the annoyance and trouble he had 
given after it was committed,—and then would 
immediately do it again. 

Books were his aversion; play his life. In 
summer *1': water bathing was his ehief amuse 
ment. tLe was of a nervous, active temperr 
ticut, and had a light, vigorous frame, and 
somehow took to the water as naturally 8 
duck. Few of his companions dared to dive 
from so lofty a height, er could swim as fast 
and as far as he. It becamea passion with bia, 
and he would spend, with brief intermission, 
almost whole days in the pastime. 

This dangerous excess brought its own pur 
ishment, in partial deafness and sleep-walking: 
The latter habit was attended with queer freaks 

Sometimes he would suddenly sit bolt uprigt! 
in bed, and cry, at the top of his lungs, “Mar 
der! murder!” Once he quietly passed into bs 








crowned or noble persons who sought his socie- 


mother’s chamber, and pausing near her be 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 
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= 
exclaimed, in“childish accents, shivering, as he 
spoke,— 

«Mother! mother! I’m cold. Can’t I get in- 
to your bed?” And as she pityingly replied, 
he spat in her face. 

No one could foresee what form the phenom- 
enon would assume, and anxious watch was 
kept lest some serious injury might befall him 
in his night walks. 

One winter evening there was a social gath- 
ering at the deacon’s. The hours glided along 
delightfully, when, just as the clock struck ten, 
jn walked a figure clad in white. It was the 
somnambulist, in his long night-dress. The ef- 
fect was electrical. 

“flush!” said the father, as his guests started 
in alarm, “it is only my son walking in his 
sleep. Let us see what he will do.” 

Now it chanced that the good man that after- 
noon had sent home a barrel of apples, which 
Roger had seen opened, but of which, for some 
misconduct, he was not allowed to eat. The 
store closet, in which it had been placed, was 
next the sitting-room. 

Passing to the closet door, the lad opened it, 
went to the barrel, and began to fill his pockets; 
but not having his pantaloons on, the apples 
fell, one after the other, to the floor. . 

Having, as he imagined, accomplished his 
purpose, with eyes still fixed and staring, he 
turned to leave the room. Just then his father 
took him by the arm and said,— 

“Roger! Roger!” 

The sleeping boy started, the fixedeyes moved, 
and then assumed a frightened expression. He 
stared about him for a moment, and then, sce:n- 
ing to comprehend his position, he hurried away, 
exclaiming,— 

“T don’t think I’m dressed for comriny; I’d 
better be going.” And he ran up si.u:s amid 
the laughter of the guests. 

But it was sadly comical to see the pocketless 
boy stealthily try to “pocket” the apples, and 
those who were present will not soon forget the 
scene. C. H. PEARSON. 

—_———_+@)>—_ —_—— 
THE CONTRAST. 

A boy at home, full grown, eighteen; a 
lounging boy, always teasing his sister, clean- 
ing his gun, or sleeping on the best sofa; a 
boy who smokes his four or five cigars a day, 
making himself a nuisance to sensitive nostrils; 
a boy upou whom hints are lost, and a few 
kicks would be invaluable. 

He always dresses for the evening in the 
height o1 the fashion, and lounges about among 
his acjuaintances where there are silly girls to 
welcome him. Likes to talk of the governor’s 
cash box. Pretends to be studying law, and 
thinks he is a swell, while all the time he is on- 
lyafool. Goes home, receives his nightly lec- 
ture from the man who has the honor of being 
his father, and forgets it before he goes to bed. 
Says he won’t work as long as he can help him- 
self, or, rather, as long as any body will help 
him. 

Another Portrait. 

A boy ai home, full grown, eighteen; smart, 
active, handsome; the idol of his sisters, the 
sole dependence of his widowed mother. 

Up in the morning with a cheerful smile; sing- 
ing or whistling. Don’t like to see his sisters 
bring in the wood, or his mother working be- 
yond her strength. Won’t let her. Says a fel- 
low can have but one mother in this world, and 
he means to keep her as long as Providence and 
his strong right arm will aid him. 

He has a gentle word for the whole house- 
hold; would scorn to be idle. Never sees a la- 
ty “swell” without a tingling just inside the 
toe of his right boot. Intends to make a man 
of the right sort, and has his eye on the house 
he means to own. 

That boy will make a man to be proud of. 





DR. JOHNSON. 


Dr. Samuel Johnson was very poor in his ear- 
ly life. When at Pembroke College, Oxford, he 
was compelled to wear poor shoes and ragged 


clothing. 


“The needy scholar,” says Macaulay, “was 
Generally to be seen under the gate of Pem- 
broke, haranguing a circle of lads, over whom, 
in spite of his tattered gown and dirty linen, his 
wit and audacity gave him an undisputed as- 


cendency.” 


Over the gateway of the same college now 
stands an effigy of the old sage scholars, ar- 
tists and statesmen, look upon it with rever- 
ence, 


The doctor and Oliver Goldsmith often took 
friendly suppers together, and on such occa- 
sions, were sometimes very jolly. Once, when 


“These rumps are pretty little things, but 
then a man must eat a great many of them be 
fore he fills his belly.” 

“Ay,” said Goldsmith, “but how many of 
them would reach to the moon?” 

“To the moon?” asked Johnson, in astonish- 
ment. “Ay, Goldy, I fear that exceeds your 
calculation.” 

“Not at all. I think I could tell.” 

“Pray then, sir, let me hear.” 

“Why one, if it were long enough!” 

“Well, well,” growled the sage of the English 
Dictionary, “I have deserved it. I should not 
have provoked so foolish an answer by so fool- 
ish a question.” 





WRITING COMPOSITION. 


Boys and girls seem to have a natural horror 
of writing compositiua. They think they have 
not any thing to say, and if they had, they 
wouldn’t know how to say it. If every one had 
as good a friend as Rev. Robert Robinson, of 
Cambridge, in England, once proved to a young 
girl, perhaps it would not be such hard work: 


I went one morning into the house of a friend. 
The ladies were busy preparing a packet for one 
of the children at school. Betsy, a little girl be- 
tween five and six years old, was playing about 
the room. Robinson came in, when this di 
logue followed: 

“Well, Betsy, would you not like to send a 
letter to Tommy ?” 

“Yes, I should.” 

“Why don’t you?” 

“1 can’t write.” 

“Shall I write for you?” 

“O yes! I wish you would.” 

“Well, get me some pen, ink and paper.” 
Tie child brought them. 

“Now, it must be your letter. I give you the 
use of my hand; but you must tell me what to 
82) 


“T don’t know.” 
“You don’t know! one you love your 
a so much. Shall I find something for 
on a? 
“O yes! pray do.” 
“Well, then, let’s see.” 
“Dear Tommy,—Last night the house was 
burnt down from top to bottom.” 
“No, don’t say that.” 
“Why not?” 
“ “Cause it isn’t true.” 
“What! you have learned you must not write 
what’s not true. Iam glad you have learned 
so much. Stick to it as long as you live. Never 
write what is not true. me, tell me some- 
thing.” 
“T don’t know.” 
“Let’s see,— The kitten has been playing with 
its tail this quarter of an hour.” 
“No, don’t write that.” 
“Why sbould I not write that? It’s true; I 
have seen that myself.” 
“Cause that’s silly; Tommy don’t want to 
know any thing about the kitten and its tail.” 
“Good again! Why, my dear, I see you know 
a good deal about letter-writing. It is not 
enough that a thing is true; it must be worth 
writing about. . Do tell me something to say.” 
“1 don’t know.” 
“Shall I write this: You'll be glad to hear that 
Sammy is quite recovered from the small pox, 
and come down stairs?” 
“O yes! do write that.” 
“And why should I write that?” 
“’Cause Tommy loves Sammy dearly, and 
will be so glad to hear he’s got well again.” 
“Why, Betsy, my dear, you know how to 
write a letter very well, if you = yourself 
a little trouble. Now, what next 
This is part of a story told after dinner at the 
table of the late Mr. Edward Randall, of Cam- 
bridge, an old friend of Mr. Robinson, and one 
of his congregation. A pretty long letter was 
produced, and the little girl was caressed and 
praised for knowing so well how to write a let- 
ter; for she was made to utter a number of sim- 
ple truths, such as an infant mind can enter- 
tain and reproduce. 
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LITERARY WOMEN’S TALE. 


Young girls who have a great admiration for 
genius, imagine that literary women talk about 
great things, and have little interest in the com- 
mon affairs of life. Charlotte Bronte almost 
lost her admiration for Thackeray, because the 
first time she met him in society, h« ate a hearty 
dinner, instead of living on a so°. of ambrosia. 
What would these romantic gurls think, if they 
overheard such conversation as the following, 
between two of the great women of England: 


A lovely young friend of mine once met Miss 
Martineau and Mrs. Somerville at a literary 
soiree. Being exceedingly modest, my friend 
dared not seek an in uction to beings 80 ex- 
alted, but watched them afar off with the in- 
tense interest of true genius-worship. 

At last she saw them sitting together in a se- 
cluded window-seat, conversing in a deeply in- 
teresting manner. Thinking that the subject 
under discussion might be the track of the next 
comet, or some profound question of political 
economy, she resolved to w near, and, un- 
perceived, catch and hoard up some of those 
grand revelations of genius and bold specula- 
tions of science. She stole noiselessly up to the 
window, and, hidden by the curtain, listened. 

“T will tell you what I mean to do,” said Miss 








Supping together from rumps and kidneys, Dr. 
Johnson remarked to Goldsmith,— 


jured, and the cargo saved. The boy was once 


my white crape shawl dyed brown, to wear with 
my brown satin dress.” 

en answered Mrs. Somerville, persuasively, 
through the ear-trumpet of Miss Martineau, 
“T think you cannot do better.” 


BRAVE, 


It is a great thing never to lose presence of 
mind, but always do one’s duty to the last. 
Some boys, we are afraid, if caught in a di- 
lemma like the following, would give up in de- 
spair, shrieking and wringing their hands. But 
Lewis Buckman, by boldness and tact, saved 
himself and his vessel: 


The Rockland (Me.) Free Press of the 11th 
inst. says that during the recent gale and snow 
storm, the schooner Commonwealth, Capt. John 
Ellems, lay anchored off in the harbor, loaded 
with lime ready for sea. None of the crew were 
on board Tuesday night except a boy, Lewis 
Buckman, of South Thomaston, aged perhaps 
fourteen years. About midnight, when the 
storm was raging most fearfully, the vessel 
parted both her chains and undoubtedly would 
have been wrecked on the rocks and ledges near 
the Battery, had it not been for the remarkable 
presence of mind of this brave boy, who, instead 
ef giving up in despair, ran forward and with 





boldly seized the helm and ran the vessel safely 
ashore on a sandy beach, in a small cove below 
the brick-yard. The vessel was but little in- 


washed overboard by the waves, but fortunately 
seized a piece of rigging and saved himself. 
The boy receives, as he richly deserves, the 
praises of all for his noble conduct. He will be 
suitably rewarded by the owners of the vessel. 
+o » 
PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
If you have not received our Premium List 
for 1869 and ’70, or should you wish another, 
notify us to that effeci, and one will be sent by 
mail to your address. 
Remember that we give Premiums for new 
subscribers, not to new subscribers. 
Any person, after having subscribed and paid 
for the Companion, is entitled to Premiums for 
new names he may send. 


AN UNAPPRECIATED POET. 
William Wordsworth, the poet, had a habit 
of makiug and repeating verses during his ram- 
bles among the lakes of Cumberland and West- 
moreland. He was well known to the simple 
dwellers in those delightful districts. But the 
good people seem to have thought more of the 
philosopher of Ryda] Mount, than of his calling. 
It is said that when he made his appearance, 
rambling in his old fashion, after a long ab- 
sence, they used to say,— 

“There he is. Weare glad to hear him booing 
about ugain.” 
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SHORT GRAVES. 


A young prince, whose mind had learned in 
some degree to value religious truth, asked his 
tutor to give him suitable instruction, that he 
might be prepared for death. 

“Plenty of time for that when you are older,” 
was the TT 

“No,” said the prince. “I have been to the 
churchyard, and measured the graves, and there 
are many shorter than I am.” 


It is not often that the young pupil is wiser 
than the experienced teacher; but he is an un- 
wise tutor who could encourage a youth to be 
careless about preparation for death. 
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TRUE PHILOSOPHY. 


Here is a philosopher’s comfort who finds that 
his charity has been abused: 
Aristotle, on being censured for bestowing 
alms on a bad man, made the following noble 
reply: “I did not give it to the man; I gave it 
to humanity.” 








plain their respect to a bad ruler or magistrate: 


office.” is 
os 


SOMEBODY. 





you are somebody?” said a boy. 
his friend. “ 
be somebody.” 
Ashton looked Geo! in the face. 
to-day!—how? What do you mean to be?” 


“A Christian boy, and so grow up to be a 
“T believe that is 


Christian man,” said George. 
the greatest somebody for us to be.” 
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TOBACCO MISER. 





and several 


cevered in Westfield. 





-| Martineau, laying her hand emphatically on 
the arm of Mrs. Somerville, “I 





mean to have 





difficulty succeeded in hoisting the jib, then] 


So other wise men have been obliged to ex- 


“T did it not to honor the man but to honor the 


‘What is the use of being in the world unless 


“Sure enough, and I mean to be,” answered 
T began this very day. I mean to 


key, 
Began | - 3, 
George is right. There is no higher manhood 


A rat’s nest, com’ of five hundred cigars 
eo din was recently dis- 


Human lovers of the weed are not apt to 
keep it a great while. But the Westfield rat 
probably thought that the stuff was better out- 











Enigmas, Charades, &c. 
a. 


My whole is a verse in the Bible. 
My 6, 2, 5, 9 is one of the principal points of the 


compass. 
My 8, 7, 6 is what many little girls like to do, 
My 1, 4, 8, 9 is what all the commands of God are, 
My 38, 6, 2, 7, 9 is not bitter. 
My 5, 7,2 is what a blind person very much de- 
res to do. 
My 8, 4, 6, 3 is a house pet. 
My 1, 7, 6, 8 call th ves the ‘children of Abrae 
ham.’ J.@, B. 





W. C. SuzrMan, 


3. 

Would you look for my first? Go search in the ground, 
Though in caverns and mines perhaps ‘twill be found; 
Although not a metal that is bought or is sold, 


It’s more precious to man than bright silver or gee. 
There's no end to my serond—‘tis a part of our food, 
*Tis found in the ocean, it abounds in the wood, 

It's a part of the blood that flows to the heart, 

And the young and the old would ne'er with it part 
“In the store and the shop my tard you will see, 
Though it’s oftener found in the ships on the sca— 
At the ends of the sails—it is tied to the mast— 

In fact, to the sailors, ‘tis the first thing and last. 


My fourth is as plenty as skippers in cheese, 

Yet men, women and children have 

"Tis found in the earth, and ‘tis foun 

And yet only one is provided for me. 

I think with my whole no one would e’er part. 

Now —y this charade or don’t call yoursclf smart, 

But i rs don't guess it ‘twill be no disgrace, 

Though the answer's as plain as the nose op your face, 
6. 8. % 


4. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIO,. 


as one apiece, 
in the sea, 


FOUNDATION WORDS. 
A country and its capital. 
CROSS WORDS. 


1, A water bird; 8, A city in Europo; 
2, A biblical name; 4, A book for boys. 
HAUTBOY. 
5. 
BURIED ISLANDS. 
1, The lazy man left the hay till the rain came down. 
2, The old bear left its cub a moment, and James, 


ing by, captured it. 
&, The Eptain tn’ great ire landed them at the near- 


est Ay ort. 
4, Cousin Helen and I enjoy the Companion very 
: STARLIGHT AND DEWDROP. 


Conundrums, 


How may bookkeeping be taught in one lesson? 

By making it a rule not to lend your books. 

What goes best when tired? A wagon wheel. 

What clothes did Adam and Eve wear in Paradise? 
i 


skin. 
What ie it that makes every body sick but those 
that swallow it? Fiattery. 
Why ought a lady’s home dress to last a long time? 
She never wears it out. 
What is that which, when thrown out, you may 
always catch without hands? A hint, 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Foundation Words—Whittier—Ten: 
Cross Words—Wheat, Havre, Indian, 
Iris, Ebro, Renown. 
“Being on the sea—sail; 

Being on the land—settle.” 
8. Naphtali. 


4. Geographical Ew 2 
“Bangor’’ is a city in Maine; 
“QObi’s” a beautiful river 
That flows from the mountains and waters the plain, 
And is lost in the ocean forever. 
“Superior’s” an in-terra sea, 
‘ose waters our land from Vioteria’s divide; 
“‘Toronto’s’’ a city in Canada, 
“Toledo’s” a city by Lake Erie’s side. 
“Qhio’s” a State, and ‘“Ormur” a sound, 
“QOntario’s’’ a lake, the “Ohio”’ is pretiy, 
a & place by the ocean is found; 
And ‘“‘Boston’s’’ a notable city. 
65. (1) Paws, Pauser, Possessed, 
2) Sow, Sour, Sou’ west, 


‘Trojan, Ture 





side than in—and he was wise. 


6. on over coas. 
7. The Golden Bule. 





THE YOUTHS’ 


COMPANION. 











FARM-YARD s8ONG,. 


Over the hill the farm-boy goes, 
His shadow lengthens along the land, 
A giant staff in a giant hand; 
In the poplar tree, above the spring, 
The katydid begins to aing: 

The early dews are falling ;— 
Into the stone-heap darta the mink; 
The swallow skims the river’s brink; 
And home to the woodland fly the crows, 
When over the hil! the farm-boy goes, 

Cheerily calling,— 

“Co’, boss! co’, Boss! co’! eo’! 

Farther, farther, over the bill, 


Puauy By, bose! co" boss! eo?! 00!” 


Into the yard the farmer goes, 
With grateful heart, at the close of day: 
Harness and chain are hung away; 
In the wagon-shed stand Fay and plough; 
The straw’s in the stack, the — in the mow, 
The cooling dews are falling ;— 
The friendly sheep his welcome bleat, 
The pigs come grunting to his feet, 
The whinnying mare her master knows, 
When into the yard the farmer goes, 
His cattle calling,— 
“Co', boss! co’, boss! co’! co’! co’ !”’ 
While still the cow-boy, far away, 
Goes seeking those that have gone astray,— 
“Co’, boss! co’, boss! co’! co’!’”’ 














































Now to her task the milkmaid goes. 
The cattie come crowding through the gate, 
Lowing, pushing, little and great; 
About the trough, by the farm-yard pump, 
The frolicksome yearlings frisk and jump, 
While the pleasant dews are falling; 
The new-milch heifer is quick and shy, 
But the old cow waits, with tranquil eye; 
And the white stream into the bright pail flows, 
When to her task the milkmaid goes, 
Soothingly ca!ling,— 
“So, boss! so, boss! so! so! so!’”’ 
The cheerful milkmaid takes her stool 
And sits and milks in the twilight cool, 
Saying, ‘So! so, bose! so! so!” 


To supper at last the farmer goes. 
The apples are pared, the paper read, 
The stories are told, then all to bed. 
Without, the cricket’s ceaseless sung 


Bert went to the city, and from there he wrote 
me that he had asked sweet Rose to be his wife. 
He said, also, that he had bought Mr..Roose- 
velt’s house, just before he went away, and 
asked me to oversee the general arrangements of 
fitting up and furnishing. 

I showed Rose the letter. Her eyes shone, and 
her cheeks flushed, and she looked radiant for a 
moment, then came that prophetic sadness. I 
could see the tears on her lashes, could see the 
quiver of her lip, and I believe I was a little 
angry with her; angry, because I feared I knew 
not what, myself. 

That passed, however, and we made daily vis- 
its to the beautiful new house. Rose was as 
happy as a bird. I never go there now but I 
seem to hear her voice upon the stairs, never. 
Next came the bridal trousseau. That was a 
grand affair, for though she was a simple little 
thing, we would have it so. Bert should have 
a splendid bride, a sort of modern Bathsheba. 
At last all was ready. Bert was to come up 
the next day, and stay. The wedding-dress had 
been tried on, and Rose looked like an angel— 
ay! I never saw another face like hers. She 
was very pale that next day, and still. She 
started at every noise; she kissed me at four, 
and went up in herroom. At five I looked in 
with my scared face. 

“Tell me, she said, “I have been expecting it.” 
But how could I tell her. 

Yes, the bridegroom came; but he was brought 
with the tramp of heavy men. There had been 
an accident—®you see it all. Rose was very calm, 
but she failed from that hour. When auntie 
spoke to her of the One whom she might trust 
without fear of disappointment, she said,— 


Makes shrill the silence all night long; 
The heavy dews are falling. 
The housewife’s hand has turned the lock; 
Drowesily ticks the kitchen clock; 
The household sinks to deep repose; 
But still in sleep the farm-boy goes 
Singing, calling,— 
“Co’, boss! co’, boss! co’! oo’! co’!’’ 
And oft the milkmaid, in her dreams, 
Drums in the pail with the flashing streams, 
Murmuring, ‘‘So, boss! so!’ 
Atlantic Almanac. 





For the Companion. 
THE FADED ROSE. 

It seems almost as fragrant as ever it did. 
My Cousin Rose held it in her hand when she 
was dying. Squire Borie sent in a bunch of the 
richest flowers from his hot-house, but she only 
wanted that rose. 

Poor darling, I think she longed to die—or, 
rather, I believe she would not have made the 
slightest struggle for her life. She was always 
one of those loving creatures who live in the af- 
fections, and pale at the first quick word or cold 
look. 

She came to us—let me see—in the year for- 
ty-five, a sweet little girl, only ten years old, 
and it looked so sad to see her dressed in deep 
black from head to foot. She lost her mother 
and father, her only sister and two little broth- 
ers, by a steamboat accident, and for three years 
I don’t think any one ever saw a smile on her 
face. 

Then she turned to pets and flowers, and by 
some singular fatality—I don’t know that that 
is the word, either—the birds died, and the flow- 
ers would not grow at her bidding. 

I never shall forget her sad eyes as she came 
to me one day, and said, “If I love it will it die?” 

“Why, no, dear,” I said. 

“But every thing does, and I’m not going to 
love this bird.” 

So she schooled herself. She turned her face 
away when it sang. She checked herself if she 
hummed or whistled to it. She looked as grave 
as a doctor over a hopeless case whenever she 
went near it. But alas! the cage was defective, 
and nobody knew it, and one day it came apart, 
and out flew Dick. 

“I did try not to love it—I did try,” she 
sobbed, pitifully. 

Rose was fifteen when Bert came home from 
college—such a frank, sunshiny fellow. We 
wondered how we had lived without him, at 
sound of his jubilant laugh; and we built the 
fairest castles for him in the future. 

Of course he and Rose were always together, 
being the only young people in the house, and 
we liked that it should be so. Bert was nine- 
teen, and gentle, and tender, and loving. By 
the time he began to practise law, he was then 
twenty-two. 

Rose was eighteen, and one of the loveliest 
creatures I ever saw. It was remarked, how- 
ever, that there was a sadness in her young 
eyes, that was not natural. This expression 
came, generally, when she had been merriest, 
and it always gave me a heavy foreboding. 

How bandsome they were! I often wondered 
if Rose had forgotten her early impressions—if 
she feared now that whatever she loved would 


and her face fairly blazed, with the delight of 


“If I had not learned to love Him, could I 
have borne this? I am going to see them all,” 


anticipation. 

Well, here is the rose, all that is left; but her 
sweet life, like this, has still a perfume; faded, 
but sweet yet. ALMA. 
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DON’T SHOOT. 

There used to be a good story told of Rev. 
Albert Barnes, in Philadelphia, who was accus- 
tome to go to his study in the basement of his 
church, every morning at four o’clock. One 
morning he was seized by a policeman, who, to 
his assertion that he was pastor of the church, 
answered, “I know ministers, and I know they 
don’t get up at this time of day.” Mr. Barnes 
had hard work to prove his identity. Rev. Isaac 
Emory, of Bridgeport, Conn., came near faring 
worse: 

The principal participants in the following in- 
cident were Rev. Isaac Emory, a colored clergy- 
man, and a police officer. The reverend gentle- 
man was employed in a stove store, and on one 
night not long since, was by mistake locked up 
in the loft. The night was cold, too cold to 
sleep without covering, and Isaac was conse- 
quently wide awake and on the lookout for some 
one to liberate him. Toward midnight a po- 
liceman came along and shook the street-door 
to make sure that it was fastened. 

The noise brought Isaac’s head out of the win- 
dow, and he shouted loudly for his liberty. The 
watchman did not understand the situation, but 
thought there was a burglar in the loft, and 
whipping out his revolver drew a bead on the 
astonished Emory’s head. 

Isaac was horrified, and exclaimed, “‘Hold on, 
dar. Don’t shoot—don’t shoot! I’s no bur- 
glar—lI’s Mr. Isaac Emory—Rev. Isaac Emory, 
ob Zion’s church—don’t shoot—massa, don’t 
shoot.” 

All this time the pistol was pointed sternly at 
him, and even after an explanation was given 
the faithful night-guardian was loth to let his 
prisoner off without trying his skill as a marks- 
man upon his cranium. The reverend gentle- 
man was finally brought down to the sidewalk, 
identified by the book-keeper of the concern, 
who had been sent for, and discharged. He 
went home thanking his stars that he was not 
shot for a burglar. 


ENDURING TREASURE, 

St. Jerome, whose acquaintance with books 
was very extensive, once remarked: 
“TI do not remember to have read that any char- 
itable person died an evil death.” 
The remark furnishes a beautiful commentary 
on the words of the Psalmist: ‘“‘Blessed is he 
that considereth the poor; the Lord will deliver 
him in time of trouble.” 
We have read many inscriptions, written for 
memorial tablets, each of which assured us that 
the deceased was happy in a better world. In 
the following inscription, to be found on an 
Italian monument, we are not only assured that 
the deceased is happy, but we have a reason 
given for the cheerful assurance: 
“Here lies the body of Estella, who by acts of 
kindness and deeds of charity transported a 


large fortune to heaven, aud has gone thither to 
enjoy it.” 


There is an important omission in this inscrip- 








die. If she did she made ne sign. 





turning to the 10th chapter of Mark, and read- 
ing the second line of the 41st verse. 
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FEROCITY OF TIGERS. 
Tigers are beautiful animals seen in cages 
in menageries, but they are frightful in their 
wild state, and even bold men stand in fear of 
their sudden and unexpected attacks. A trav- 
eller tells the following story of one’s exploits: 


The captain showed me the skin of a large ti- 
ger, which, a short time since, killed three na- 
tives in four nights in this place. The village is 
surrounded by a stockade to keep out these rav- 
enous beasts, and the gate is guarded at night 
by a native armed with a musket. 

One evening this tiger stole up behind the 
guard, sprang upen him, and, as a native said 
who chanced to see it, killed him instantly with 
a blow of her paw on the ‘ack of his neck. She 
then caught him up anu ran away with him. 
The next day the body was found partly eaten, 
and was buried very deep to keep it out of her 
reach. 

The second evening she seized and carried off 
a native who was bathing in the stream at the 
foot of the cliff. The captain now found he 
must try and destroy her, and therefore loaded 
a musket with a very heavy charge of powder 
and two bullets. The gun was then lashed 
firmly to a tree, and a large piece of fresh meat 
was fastened to the muzzle, so that when she 
attempted to take it away, she would discharge 
the piece and receive both bullets. The next 
morning they found a piece of her tongue on 
the ground near the muzzle of the gun, and the 
saine trap was set again; but the next night 
she came back and took away a second man on 
guard at the gate of the stockade. 

The captain now started with a corporal and 
eight men, determined to hunt herdown. They 
tracked her to a place filled with tall grass, and 
closing round that, slowly advanced, until two 
or three of them heard a growl, when they all 
fired and killed her instantly. It proved tobe a 
female, and she had evidently been so daring 
for the purpose of procuring food for her young. 


~or 


DREAMING TO GOOD PURPOSE. 


Dreams are often curious combinations of 
thoughts that have passed through one’s mind; 
and they may revive memories of facts long for- 
gotten; but we don’t often hear of their discov- 
ering matters never known when one was 
awake. The following case is one of this sort, 
however: 


The St. Joseph Herald, of the 3ist ult., re- 
ports the following: In the fall of 1867—now 
more than two years ago—a person named E. 
B. Smith entered the office ef the county clerk, 
Mr. W. M. Sherwood, and made a payment of a 
claim in two county warrants of fifty dollars 
each, taking the clerk’s receipt. 

Mr. Sherwood laid the warrants away and for- 
got where he had placed them. He searched 
every nook and corner of his office without suc- 
cess. They were lost effectually. 

The deputy clerk, Mr. M. K. Sherwood, was 
absent at the time, and of course knew nothing 
of them. Last Monday Mr. Sherwood’s taxes 
were to be paid, and he dolefully remarked to 
his son and deputy,— 

“Kinsey, if I only had those lost warrants, now, 
how nicely they would come in for the payment 
of those taxes!” 

This little speech made a deep impression on 
the son’s mind; and sympathizing with the old 
gentleman, he gave the subject a long cogita- 
tion. That night the young man dreamed of 
the warrants—that they were in a certain “pig- 
eon-hole,” in a desk in the office. 

The dream affected him so strongly that next 
morning he told his father and other parties of 
it, expressing a belief that the warrants were in 
the place his vision had shown them to him. 
He then hastened to the office, and there, in the 
very spot, covered by some old legal papers, 
were the warrants! 
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SUBDUING A CHINESE MOB. 


The Chinese, in the interior of the empire, 
seem to be more orderly, and of purer morals, 
than those in the great seaports. Commerce, 
and intercourse with foreigners, have changed 
the national character for the worse. There is 
a wonderful reverence for the precepts of Con- 
fucius among the people, as is shown by the fol- 
lowing extract from an article of Prof. Pumpelly, 
in the Galaxy: 


The whole population of men and boys fol- 
lowed us through the streets of Ta-hwei-chang. 
From laughing at each others’ jokes, made at 
our expense, they proceeded to open ridicule of 
us; and, regardless of our official escort, began 
to hoot, and finally to throw missiles. When 
they had reached this point, Murray stopped his 
horse, and, turning to face the crowd, raised his 
hand to motion silence. 

“O, people of Ta-hwei-chang!” exclaimed he 
in excellent Chinese, “is this your hospitality ? 
Do ye thus observe the injunctions of your 
sages, that ye shall treat kindly the stranger 
that is within your gates? Have you forgotten 
that your great teacher, Confucius, hath said, 
‘What I would not that men should do to me, 
that would I not also do to men’? 

The effect of this speech was as remarkable 
as it was unexpected to me. In an instant, the 
character of the crowd was changed: the boot- 
ing and pelting were stopped, to hear the bar- 
barian talk in the familiar words of Confucius. 
The old men bowed approvingly, and a number 





tion, the character of which may be inferred by 


Randolph Street, No.—-. 
corner, you must take to the marble front on 
Union Street, near the Baptist church. You 
must take him up the stairs, and tell his wife 
not to fight mit him. 
back seat, take to Milwaukee Avenue, by 


odder lives by Linkum Park.’ 


-_ 





This scene will appear more impressive by con. 
trast, if we suppose a couple of Chinamen fo]. 
lowed by a crowd of a few thousand American 
men and boys, and if we suppose the two strang. 
ers to turn, and quote, in good English, the sim. 
ilar passage of our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, 
The reader may form his own opinion as to the 
success of such an experiment. 


PLEASE SORT THEM OUT AGAIN, 
The following anecdote of a Dutch rumseller 





of Chicago, from a paper of that city, excites 
a broad smile, in spite of the humiliating pic. 
ture of drunkenness which it presents. 
some relief to know that there is one rumseller 
not quite mean enough to roll the victims of his 
own drink into the street, and leave them there; 
but look at the trouble his generosity made him, 


It is 


“The floor was literally ‘strown’ with the four 


topers’ bodies, and aid was required to get them 
home. Accordingly, the proprietor called a car. 
riave from the stand, opposite the way, and with 
difficulty deposited a customer in each corner, 
He then turned to the driver, and instructed him 
as follows: 


“<Dis one on de left corner, drive to West 
Dis one on de right 


Dat leetle fellow in the 


Schultz’s, next the Odd Fellow’s Hall, and de 
The driver, with 
an ‘all right,’ slammed the door of the carriage, 
mounted his seat, and was off. 

“Mr. Kendel and his ‘Joe’ set things to rights 
in the place, and in about twenty minutes were 
ready to close the saloon, when the identical 
carriage halted before the door. 

“What's the matter?” inquired the proprie- 
tor. 

“«T have met with a sad mishap,’ answered 
the driver. ‘In passing sharply around a cor- 
ner, the jolt of the vehicle threw them all ina 
heap. I have been trying to right them, but 
can’t tell which from t’other. Won’t you please 
to sort them again?’ ” 
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WHAT A CENT GROWS TO. 


A cent seems of little value, but if it is only 
doubled a few times, it grows to a marvellous 
sum. A young lady in Portland caught her fa- 
ther in a very rash promise, by a knowledge of 
this fact on her part: 


She modestly proposed that if her father 
would give her only one cent on one day, and 
double the amount on each successive day for 
just one month, she would pledge herself never 
to ask of him another cent of money as long as 
she lived. Puter familias, not stopping to run 
over the figures in his head, and not supposing 
it would amount to a large sum, was glad to ac- 
cept the offer at once, thinking it also a favora- 
ble opportunity to include a possible marriage 
dowry in the future. On the twenty-fifth day 
he became greatly alarmed, lest if he complied 
with his own acceptance he might be obliged to 
be “declared a bankrupt on his own petition.” 

But on the thirtieth day the young girl de 
manded only the pretty little sum of $5,368,- 
709 12! The astonished merchant was only too 
happy to cancel the claim by advancing a hand- 
some cash payment for his folly in allowing 
himself to give a bond—for his word he consid- 
ered as good as his bond—without noticing the 
consideration therein expressed, and by prom- 
ising to return to the old custom of advancing 
smaller sums daily until otherwise ordered. 

Our arithmetical reporter has been “figurin 
on to it,” and says that if the old gentleman ha 
fulfilled his promise, his daughter would have 
had, upon the receipt of the thirtieth payment, 
the snug little sum of $10,486,517 48. 


~o- 


FRIARS FIGHTING. 


Monks, who go into monasteries to get away 
from the evil passions of the world, find that 
they carry all these passions in with them, and 
every cell becomes a miniature world. The fol- 
lowing incident shows that monks can squabble 
and fight, just like other people: 


The Rome correspondent of an English paper 
tells of an amusing fight between the monks of 
a Franciscan convent in the holy city. It ap- 
pears that the superior, who had suspicious of 
the moral correctness of the cook, a Sicilian lay 
brother, went into the kitchen and notified him 
to be ready to take his departure for another 
convent. 

The cook became angry and broke out into 
disrespectful exclamations, and snatching & 
large knife from the dresser, made for the supe 
rior, with the intention of cutting him into 
mince meat. 

The reverend father, however, was no or 
and catching the point of the weapon in the fo 
of his woollen gown he gras his assailant, 
and wrestling together, both fell to the grou 
in which position they were bastinadoed by the 
gardener, another lay brother, who coming in 
opportunely with his hoe, and not recognizing 
his superior, thought the quickest way to sepa 
rate the two combatants was to thrash both in- 
discriminately. 

The hubbub brought other members of the 
fraternity to the scene of action, who, taking 
opposite sides in the fray, engaged in a regular 
battle royal, and order was not réstored till ® 
detachment of gen d’ armes, quartered in a part 
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of boys jumped forward to show us the way. 


of the convent, interfered and 
the monastic belligerents. 


tayed the fury of 
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For the Companion. 
A CRY STORY. 


One night Charley went to bed with the hope 
of having a fine time next day. 

He was going to build a hut out in the or- 
chard, and more than that, he was to wake up 
in the morning nine years old. It would be his 
birthday. 

The morning came, but clouds came with it, 
and before breakfast was over, it began to rain. 

Charley had been sick until within a few days 
and it was not safe for him to play out of doors 
in the rain. 

He had a shelf full of books to read, and a 
number of playthings, besides a sister Mary and 
a little brother Benny, who were always ready 
for a frolic, but he turned his back on the pleas- 
ure he might have, and stood at the window 
looking at the rain. 

Water came down outside the window, and 
tears came down on the inside, while quite a 
noise went up from Charley strong lungs. 

Yes, Charley, who thought he was almost a 
man because he was nine years old, was spend- 
ing the first part of his birthday as though he 
was growing backward into babyhood instead 
of forward into manhood. 


PU 








Little Benny was almost sick that morning, 
and that made him cross. It made him a little 
more cross to hear Charley sobbing, and when 
he found that he could not have a cake that he 
wanted, he began to cry. 

He made more noise than Charley did. 

About that time Mary pinched her fingers in 
the door. 

She thought she could not help crying, so she 
joined in the concert. 

Their Aunt Carrie was up stairs, trying to 
write a story for the Youths’ Companion, but 
she gave it up for a while and came down, 
bringing her portfolio with her. 

“T have a picture here which I have not shown 
you, children. It is just the thing for such a 
day as this,’’ 

At this the crying stopped—all but Benny’s. 
He was not old enough to be much interested in 
Pictures. 

“But before I show it to you, I want Charley 
to look for something in a book forme. Will 
you?” 

“Of course I will,” said Charley, “if I can.” 

Charley did not hold up his head very brave- 
ly; he knew how homely he looked with that 
nine years’ old face of his all tears. Of course 
he was ashamed. 

“Well,” said Aunt Carrie, “I am going to rock 
Benny a little while, and you can look it up. 
Then we will look at the picture and I will tell 
you what I am going to do.” 

She handed Charley a Bible. 

“Now find out, please,” said she, “how many 
children there were in Noah’s ark.” 

&o Charley sat down to find how many there 
Were. Mary looked over his shoulder, and Aunt 
Carrie took Benny in her arms and sung to him 
Until he looked as pleasant as ever. 

“I do not find any thing about any children 
at all,” said Charley. “I do not think there 
were any.” 

“No, there were not,” said Aunt Carrie. “I 
was a very large girl before I knew it, though; 
andI thought perhaps you had never thought 
of it. My picture is about Noah’s Ark. Had 
Shem, Ham and Japhet, each had four or five 
boys, what an uproar there would have been 
While they were shut in the ark through a forty 





| ready. 


Cnarley was smiling now. Mary had been for 
some time, so Aunt Carrie took a brown paper 
out of her portfolio. It was half as large as a 
newspaper, and on it was a picture like this, 
only larger. 


The Closing Year. 
Haw quick the passing year has gone! 
How grateful should we be, 
Who're on its rapid current borne, 
If we its end shall see: 
What is there can so well become 
Those who shall see the NEW 
As making happier each home 
By something we can do? 
Parents can “CLoTHE”™ their Bors, we know, 
And make their happiness complete, 
By calling on GEORGE A. FENNO, 
Corner of Beachand Washington Street. *l—lw 





For TsRoaT DISEASES AND AFFECTIONS OF THE 
Cuest, “Brown's Bronchial Troches,"’ or Cough Lozen- 
ges, are of great value. In Coughs, Irritation of the 
Throat, caused by cold or unusual exertion of the vocal 
organs in speaking in public or singing, they produce the 
most beneficial results. Zhe Troches have proved their 
efficacy. *"—lw 





THOSE WHO SUFFER from nervous irritations, itching, 
i and the di fort that follows from an en- 
feebled and disordered state of the system, should take 
AYER'S SARSAPARILLA and cleanse the blood. Purge 
out the lurking distemper that undermines the health, and 
the constitutional vigor will return. *l-—2w 








“What is that?” they asked. 

Then Aunt Carrie told them that a little boy 
named Herbert had given it to her. 

“He had an old Noah’s Ark which he had 
played with so long that it was about worn out. 
The animals were so old that half of them could 


amuse himself with old playthings. 


outside.” 


said Charley. 


“What is that round ball?” 


Aunt Carrie. 


picture like that. 
way to do, Aunt Carrie?” 


them to think.” 


some pieces of .soft pine wood. 


knife for a moment. 


shown us the picture.” 


affair.” 


it, instead of crying like a baby. 
that into your story?” 
“Yes,” said Aunt Carrie. 
“Well, then you may write it.” 


work. 


beginning. EizaBeTH H. Fenn. 
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winter?” replied, “ 





rain, Charley. Just think of it!” 


not stand up, and one day when Herbert had to 
stay in the house, he thought of a new way to 
He laid the 
animals one after another on a piece of brown 
paper, and drew a pencil mark around on the 


“Some of the animals aré turned around!” 


“Yes,” said Mary, “animals do turn around.” 
“Tt is a pretty nice picture,” said Charley. 


‘Herbert said it was a pumpkin,” answered 


“Well,” said Charley, “I am going to save all 
my money and have a Noah’s Ark, and make a| QUARTO 
Would not that. be a good 


“Yes; but you cannot have it to-day, and I 
think for now, it would be better to think of some 
way to amuse yourself with what you have al- 
It does little boys and girls good to in- 
vent their own games and playthings. It helps 


Ten minutes after, Charley was whistling at 
his work out in the wood-shed. He had a small 
wooden box and the hull of a broken toy-boat 
that he had once thrown away. He was going 
to make himself a Noah’s Ark of these, and had 
already begun whittling out an animal from 


Aunt Carrie came out into the shed to use his 


“Aunt Carrie,” said Charley, “you were going 
to tell what you were going to do after you had 


“Well,” said she, “I thought I would write 
some Cry Stories, and begin with this morning’s 


“I do not care if you do,” said Charley, “if 
you will put down at the end that when I have 
any more trouble I am going to make the best of 
Will you put 


So Aunt Carrie went in and wrote the “Cry 
Story,” and before she came to the end of it 
Charley came in with a part of his morning’s 





The folks at Charley’s house all call it a good 


Never ALone.—A pious cottager residing in 
the centre of a long and dreary heath, being 
asked by a visitor, “Are you not sometimes 
afraid in your lonely situation, especially in the | gins Jan. 11. 1l—1w 
O! no, for Faith shuts the 
= night, and Mercy opens it in the morn- 





I was cured of Deafness and Catarrh by a simple reme- 
dy, and will send the receipt free. 
*|-2weop Mus. M. C. LEGGETT, Hoboken, N. J. 


“As authority on all agricultural matters it has few 
The New York HORTICULTURIST says the above of the 


New England Farmer, 

the leading agricultural newspaper of New England. 
Terms: Weekly $2 50, Monthly $1 50 per year. Send 

stamp for specimens and premium list. 

*l-lw R. P. EATON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


§ Ha! Ha! § 


Magic Photographs, wonderful and amusing, 25 cts. a 
pena. Courtship made oe ey ep A 
and Win—Bridal Etiquette, Books for 50 cts. Five 
beautiful Photographs for 25 cts. Ventriloquism Made 
Easy, licents. How to Talk, Behave, Dress, and Write 

Ts Books for 50 cents. 
. Address A. FOUNTAIN, Mid- 

52—4w 








sent, post-paid, 
dletown, Conn. 


FREE! FREE!! FREE!!! 


Only 25 cents for a whole year's subscription to THE 

TOMAHA WK, a neatly printed monthly paper, devoted 

to the i an of every body. Splen- 

did Stories, Wit, Humor, Fun, &c., &c. December num- 

ber just out—TWENTY-FOUR COLUMNS and EIGHT 

PAGES—crammed full of —_ reading. 
Si 








‘ow is the time to subscribe. Only cents a year; 5 
copies, $100. Specimens 5 cents—none free. All persons 
who send in their subscriptions for 1870 before em- 
ber 30th, will receive the December number FREE! 
Address A. FountTAIN, Middletown, Ct. i0—4w 


A NOVELTY 
For the Holidays. 


TILTON’S 
Juvenile Box of Stationery, 


Containing only THE SMALLER 81ZEs of fine ruled paper, 

with small envelopes to match, and stamped with small 

initials, put up expressly for Children's use, making a 

very pretty and useful present. 
Price........... Fifty Cents. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, to any part of the country on 

receipt of price. 

J. E. TILTON & CO., 


161 Washington Street. 





1-—lw 


LASELL FEMALE SEMINARY, 
AT AUBURNDALE, MASS., 


10 miles from Boston, on Boston and feng Railroad. 
For 17 years a a New a Seminary. Not 
excelled in thorough English or classical training, nor in 
highest accomplishments in Modern Languages, Paint- 
ing and Music. Location unsurpassed. Address 

—iw CHAS. W. CUSHING. 








ELOLIDAY PRESENTS 
AT WALKER’S. 


See advertisement elsewhere. 
l—lw 322 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


Hearth and Home. 


AN ILLUSTRATED 
Rural, Literary and Family Weekly, 
Of 16 Large, Handsome Pages, 
EDITED BY DONALD G. MITCHELL, 
Assisted by an able Corps of Associates in all De- 
partments. 


HEARTH AND HOME meets the wants 
of all members of good families every where, and 
contains the best of every thing for every body in 
city, village and country. It gives practical instruc- 
tion, by the most experienced writers, upon all Rural 
topies—Farming, Fruit-Growing, Flower- 
Culture, Ornamental Gardening, Rural 
Architecture, Country and City Homes, 
their Furnishing and Adornment, Domes- 
tic Economy, Housekeeping Hints, &c. 

It has Choice Stories, Sketches, Essays, 
Poems, Wit and Humor, the News, Money 
and Market Reports, Beautiful Pictures 
by the best artists, and, in short, all the features of 


A FIRST-CLASS FAMILY WEEKLY. 


It contains so much room that every number 
has an abundant variety for Fathers, Mothers, 
Sons and Daughters, down to the youngest child! 


Reduced Rates for 1870! 


INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Single Copies, $4; Three Copies, all at 
one time, $9; Five Copies, $12; 


Making HEARTH AND HOME, to a Club of Five 
or more subscribers at $2 40 each, the Cheapest 
as it is the Most Complete 


FAMILY WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 
Specimen Numbers sent free. 


PETTENGILL, BATES & CO., 
— 37 Park Row, New York. 


$1 00 — $1 00 
HOUSEHOLD. 


A PRACTICAL JOURNAL, ESPECIALLY DEVO- 
TED TO THE INTERESTS OF THE 
AMERICAN HOUSEWIFE, 
CONTAINING 
Articles by Experienced Housekeepers 
upon all matters pertaining to Home 
Life and Domestic Economy. 
This popular MONTHLY has recently been enlarged 


to twenty-four pages, quarto size, and no pains will be 
spared to make it 


The Best Family Journal in the Country. 
Its departments include the Veranda, the Drawing 
Room, the Dressing-Room, the Library, the Conservato 
ry. the Nursery, the Dispensary, the Kitchen, the Dining 
m and the’ P. 


arior, With practical hints and sugges 
tions appropriate to each. 


ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Send Stamp for Specimen Copy. 
GEO. E, CROWELL, 
BRaTTLeBoko’, VT. 





Address 
l—lw 





Popular Science--Invention.. 


The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is a Large 
16-page journal, published weekly, full of Illustrations 
and interesting articles upon Mech land Engi 
ing subjects. New Inventions—Farm and Workshop 
Tools - Machinery of all kinds— Public Buildings, Houses, 
etc. Itis considered the best Journal in existence, de- 
voted to Popular Science, and is full of interest to all 
classes. 


A new volume commences January first: 








D. B. BROOKS & BRO. 
Are daily receiving new Games and Novelties for the 
Holidays. 55 Washington Street is the headquarters for 
all Popular Games. 1— 








PIAINO-FORTES. 


Pianos of every description, at prices varying from $75 
be ae. Each Piano warranted satisfactory in every par- 

cular. . M. 

1—3m No. 289 Washington Street. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALB. 


All materials for OLL WATER COLORS, and Pastel 
Painting and Drawing, Wax Flower Honies. &c., whole- 
sale and retail. A. A. WALKER, Importer, 
1—3m 322 Washington St., Boston. 








Unprecedented Sales! Large Commissions! 
WANTED—AGENTS, Male or Female, to sell Pic- 
tures. One agent alone has retailed over 6,000 at 75 cents 
in the past two years. Address, with stamp, 
1—2w WHITNEY & CO., Norwich, Conn. 


TOOL CHESTS AND LATHES.~ Are elegant, useful 
and instructive. Suitable for boys, amateurs and me- 
chanics. Illustrated catalogue free. Address GEORGE 
PARR, Buffalo, New York. 1—2w 








UR NAME—Cut in Stencil, ~~ atyle bottom, for 
marking clothing, with — Indelible Ink, or a Steel 
Stamp or Brand for marking tools, &c., at JACOBS’, 151 
Washington Street, Boston. 1—dw 





COLLEGIATE & COMMERCIAL INSTITUTE ( Gen. 
sell’s School), New Haven, Conn. Winter term be- 








Sp copies sent free. 
TERMS: $3 a year; $1 50 for six months. Address 
MUNN & CO., 
37 Park Row, New Yorx. 
a HOW TO GET PATENTS—Pamphlet of ad- 
vice to Inventors—SENT FREE. 1—2w 


MOTHERS’ JOURNAL. 


VOL. XXXV. FO® 1870. 


The best Home Magazine in the World! 
Six Hundred octave pages Beautifully Illustrated. 


A LIVE MAGAZINE for every member of the House- 
hold. Mrs. Mary G. Clarke, Editor; $2 a year in advance. 
Now is the time to subscribe or make up clubs. 


Agents wanted every where. 


Ladies especially adapted to the work. Send for speci- 
men copies and premium list, &c., FREE. Address, 


l-tw MOTHERS’ JOURNAL, Chicago, Ill. 
A FIRST-CLASS SEWING MACHINE, 


Worth $40 Cash, 
GIVEN TO ANY PERSON 


8e! us forty subscribers for BRAINARD'S MUSI- 
CAL WORLD, at $1 each. An illustrated monthly 
ea. each number containing twenty pages of bean- 

new music and interesting reading. Only $1 per 
annum. Elegant Premiums for Clubs. Specimen copies, 
witha amount of choice music, sent to any address 
on receipt of ten cents for postage. 


8. BRAINARD & SONS, Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


AMMERING cured by Bates’ Appliances. For de- 
Suarse 








1l—lw 








MT. PLEASANT INSTITUTE. Private Caceres for 
Boye Paired in Established 1846. H. C. NASH, 
- Principal. Circulars upon request. l—lw 


ST. 
scriptive pamphlet address mu & Co., Box 5076, 
New roe tw 





THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. 
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The PRICE of the Companion is $1.50 a year, 
strictly in advance. : 

Papers by carrier, $1.75 in advance. 

New subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

DISCONT! UANCES.—The Publishers must be 
notified by letter when a subscriber wishes his 
paper stupped. All arrearages must be paid. 

he courts have decided that all subscribers 
to newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid, and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper Is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
— MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 

lass. 





TRAVELS OF PROF. BICKMORE.* 

Prof. Bickmore, author of “Travels in the East 
Indian Archipelago,” is an enthusiastic student 
of natural science. He is a traveller not from 
any love of adventure, but to learn new facts in 
Matural bistury, or contirm old ones. 

He anderwok a long and costly voyage to 
Ambvoina, in the East Indies, to make a collec- 
tion of shells, such as had been described by a 
Dr. Rumphius, a German in the service of the 
Duten East India Company, two centuries ago. 
Being allowed, contrary w his expectations, to 
travel over all the islands, under the protection 
of the goverument, he improved the privilege 
and has given a very instructive book of travels. 

These East India islands are of wonderful 
beauty and fertility, free from the snow and 
ice of our winters, and from our dreary east 
winds. They abound in beautiful birds, like 
the bird of paradise, and with huge and fine 
fruits, like the banana, durion, mangosteen, 
coco’ nut, &c. But our readers would hardly 
Care w live there, for earthquakes are common, 
volcanic eruptions frequent, beasts of prey fero- 
cious, and insects vexatious. How would they 
like an island, where Prof. Bickmore was only 
four days, and experienced four earthquakes? 
He says: 

“Such continual, torturing solicitude changes this 

lace, titted, by its fine climate, luxuriant vegetation, 

autiful scenery, for a paradise, into a perfect pur- 
gatory.”’ 

No soft sky er charming climate can recon- 
cile one to such frightful eruptions as the fol- 
lowing: 


“The reports of this eruption were heard north- 
Ward as tar as the island of Ternate, a distance of 
seven hundred and twenty geographical miles, west- 
ward at Moko-moko, no less thav nine hundred and 
seventy geographical miles in a right line. The ash- 
es that were poured into the air fell to the eastward, 
Or against the prevailing wind, as far as the middle 
of Floris, about two hundred and ten geographical 
miles; and westward on Java, about two hundred 
and seventy miles from the volcano. So great was 
the quantity of ashes thrown out at this time, that 
it is estimated that on the island of Lombok, about 
Ninety wiles distant, forty-four thousand persons 
perished in the famine that followed. Within a cir- 
cle described by a radius of twe bundred and ten 
Tailes, it is thought the average depth of the ashes 
Was at least two feet.” 


Nor is it agreeable to be surrounded by ants 
whose numbers can’t be counted, and who de- 
vour every thing that comes to hand. 

“Bread, sugar, and every thing eatable, they are 
sure to devour unless it is keptin glass stoppered 
bottles. They —— in some way or other, to tind 
their way into “bvery little nook or corner; and 
though a table be set with the greatest eare, in nine 
Cases out of ten some will be seen running on the 
white cloth before dinner ts over. The white ants 
actually eat up solid wood.” 

It can hardly be pleasant to stroll in the 
woods or pick flowers and fruit in gardens, when 
huge boa constrictors are lying in wait to break 
one’s bones, and swallow men whole at leisure. 

Some of the birds of these islands are of gigan- 
tic size. Nervous American girls, who scream 
when they see a mouse, or notice a bat flying 
in their chamber, would be likely to be seriously 
troubled at sight of an East Indian bat! 

“Soon after sunset huge bats always came ont, in 
Pairs, and sailed about en their leathery wings, 
searching for those trees that chanced to be tn fruit, 
The wings of a male that I shot measured four feet 
and four inches from tip to tip, and the wings of the 
female that Se bim, expanded four feet 
and eight inches hey are very properly named by 


the Dutch fying foxes,’ and almost seem to be ante- 
diluvian monsters.” 





* Travels 


The natives of some of the islands are not de- 
sirable people to fall in with. They have a bad 
habit of eating visitors and missionaries: 


“The Governor informed me that tbe Battas gave 
him this odd origiu of their cannibal custoras: Many 
years ago ove of their rajahs committed a great crime, 
and it was evident tu all that, exalted as be was, he 
ought to be punished, but nv one would take on him- 
self the respousibility of punishing « prince. 

“They at last hit upon the happy idea that he 
showld te put to death, but they would all eat a piece 
of his budy, and in this way all would share to pun- 
ishing him. During this feast each one found, to bis 
astonishment, the portion assigned to him a most 
palatable morsel, aud they all agreed that whenever 
another convict was to be put to death they would 
allow themselves to gratify their appetites agaim ip 
the same manner, and thus arose the custom, which 
has been handed down from one generation to anoth- 
er to the present day.” 

There is also danger in travel, besides that 
arising from earthquakes and cannibals. On 
sumo of the islands are hot springs, and the soil 
is soft and treacherous from the mixture of 
heated water: 

“Here it was that the Italian count, Carlo de Vid- 
ua, who had travelled over a large part of the globe, 
met with a misfortune that caused his untimely 
death. He ventured too far on the soft, hot clay, and 
sank in, and before the natives, who bad cautioned 


him against going there, could take him out, he was 
burned so badly that he died a short time after.”’ 


Some of the natives are famous dancers: 


“The passion of these people for dancing appears 
to be insatiable, for after ——s all night, at eight 
o'clock the next morning a good proportion of them 
were still whirling round and round as if the fete had 
just begun. As might naturally be expected, these 
natives abhor all application aud labor, in the same 
degree that they are fond of excitement.” 


Ordinary persons who desire to travel would 
hardly be satistied with the East Indies. The 
discomforts found there more than overbalance 
the attractions. 





VARIETY. 


THE NEW SLATE, 


Bee =r slate! I dot it new, 
Cos I boke the other; 

Put my ‘ittle foot right froo, 
Runnin’ after mother. 


I tan make you lots o’ sings, 
Fass as you tan tell ‘em, 
Ts, and Bs, and big O rings, 

Only I tan’t spell ’em. 


I tan make a funny pig, 
Wid a turly tail-y, 

"Ittle eyes, and snout so big, 
Pokin’ in a pail-y. 


I tan make a elephant, 
Wid his trunk a hangin’; 
And a boy,—who says | tan’t?— 
Wid his dun a bangin’. 


And the smoke a tumin’ out, 
(Wid my t’umb I do it, 

Rubbin’ all the white about), 
Sparks a-flyin’ froo it. 


I tan make a ores d house, 
Wid a tree behind it, 

An a ’ittle mousey mouse 
Runnin’ round to find it. 


I tan put my hand out flat 
On the slate, and draw it; 
(Ticklin’ is the worst of that)! 
Did you ever saw it? 


I tan draw me runnin’ ’bout— 
Mamma’s ’ittle posset 

(Slate’s so dusty, rubbin’ out, 
Dess co’d better wass it). 


Now, then, s’all I make a tree, 
Wid a birdie in it? 

All my picksurs you s’all see, 
If you wait a minute. 


No, I dess I’ll make a man, 
Juss like Uncle 5 

See it tummin’, fass’s it tan! 
Bet my slate is jolly. 





> 
MICE EATING IRON, 
This Eastern fable from the Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine well illustrates how shallow and thin, in 
the eyes of justice, are the deceits which are used 
to cover up crime: 


A merchant, who possessed one hundred 
pounds of iron, was called away from home, 
and entrusted his stock to one who professed to 
be his friend. On his return, he asked for the 
iron. 

“The mice have eaten it,” said his friend. 

“Indeed,” said the other, “I have heard of the 
sharpness of their teeth before.” 

As he was leaving the place, he met the false 
friend’s son, whom he seized, and led away. 
On the morrow, the father came in haste to seek 
the lost boy. 

“On my return home from your house,” said 
the merchant, “I saw a hawk carry off a young 
lad, who, no doubt, was your son.” 

“Is it credible,” replied the other, “or was it 
ever heard of that a hawk carried away a child?” 

“Well,” answered the merchant, “in a coun- 
try where the mice can eat one hundred pounds 
of iron, it would not be surprising if hawks car- 
ried off elephants.” 

Whereupon the false friend, confessing his 
dishonesty, paid the merchant for his iron, and, 
in return, received back his son. 


THRILLING INCIDENT. 
A clergyman in Cincinnati recently preached 


a bitter Inheritance for Manhood.” 


te young men on the subject: “Sins of Youth— 
During a 


part of the house sprang to his feet and ex- 
claimed, “Yes, [am the man,” and staggering 
two-thirds of the aisle, sobbing, knelt and ex- 
claimed, “Christians, pray for me.” A pause 
for two minutes occurred in the sermon, while 
the congregation seemed petrified, and the dis- 
course was then finished. 

‘iia cleat 

SARCASM. 

If any of our young readers have not learned 
that sarcasm means “words that hurt,” here is 
& specimen: 
John Randolph was one of the most sarcastic 
men that ever lived. One time a young man at 
tempted to make his acquaintance. He ob- 
tained an introduction, and amony the first re- 
marks, said, “I passed by your house, lately, Mr. 
Randolph.” 
“[ hope you always will!’ was the reply. 
Another one twitted him as to his “want of ed- 
ucation.” 
“The gentleman reminds me,” said Randolph, 
in reply, “of the lands about the head-waters of 
the Montgomery, which are a by nature, and 
cultivation has ruined them!” 


Randolph was a cultivated man, but a brute 
in his treatment of men. 


—————_e—_—_——— 
GAVE HIM SOMETHING. 


One evening a somewhat unusual scene oc- 
curred at the wharf on this side of the East Bos- 
ton ferry. A gentleman had left his horse and 
carriage unattended while he went to transact 
some busines, and on his return found a fellow 
seated in the carriage and just on the point of 
driving off. 

“Where are you going with my team?” de- 
Mmanded its owner. 

He was answered that the horse was running 
away. “I just got in to stop it for you; aint 
you going to give me something ?” 

“Yes, lam,” said the gentleman; and to the 
great amusement of the few lookers-on, he ad- 
ministered to the ingenious youth a severe horse- 
whipping. Such disinterestedness deserved a 


reward. 
———_-__-> —_—__—_ 


A PERTINENT QUERY. 


A kind friend in Indiana thus writes: Our 
Willie, between three and four years old, has al- 
ways been taught that it is wrong to labor“on 
the Sabbath day. It so happened that there 
had not been sufficient fuel cut to get dinner, on 
one Sabbath, and the father took a stick of 
wood and went to the cellar, where he com- 
menced sawing, when Willie appeared at the 
door and called out,— 

“Pa, what you doing?” 

“OQ, sawing wood, my dear,” said the 
After a moment the little fellow ask 
isn’t it Sunday down there?” 


arent. 
, “Pa, 


——_q———— 
HURRY VS. DISPATCH, 


No two things differ more than hurry and dis- 
patch. Hurry is the mark of a weak mind; dis- 
atch, of a strong one. A weak man in office, 
ke a squirrel in a cage, is laboring eternally, 
but to no purpose; in constant motion, without 
getting on a jot; talks a great deal, but says 
very little; looks into every thing, but sees 
nothing; and has a hundred irons in the fire, 
but very few of them hot, and with those that 
are he only burns his fingers. 


—__>_—_—_ 


BeavtTiFrvut Homanity.—In Philadelphia the 
use of sponges saturated with water, as fixtures 
upon the heads of draught horses, is nearly uni- 
versal. The passenger railroad companies gen- 
erally have adopted the idea. 


In speaking of a clerical friend who possessed 
a very rubicund countenance, some one said, the 
other day, “I don’t think he drinks; in fact, [ 
know he does not, for he told me so; but he 
probably sleeps in a bed with red curtains.” 


THERE are three things which can in no wise 
be used for good—malice, envy and folly; and 
there are three things that can by no means be 
employed for evil—humility, contentment and 
liberality. 
“Tuem soldiers must be an awful dishonest 
set,” said an old lady, “for not a nizht seems to 
pass that some sentry is not relieved of his 
watch.” 

Waar is that which a man does not want, 
and struggles against having as long as possi- 
ble, but which, when he once gets it, he would 
not part with for all the world? A bald head. 

A woman in New Hampshire stole a tomb- 
stone and pawned it for whiskey. She will soon 
have another that she will be unable to pawn. 

A DANDY is one that would be a lady if he 
could; but, as he can’t be that, does all he can 
to show the world that he is not a man. 


To ascertain the number of children in a 
street—beat adrum. To ascertain the number 
of loafers—start a dog fight. 


mint candy in a confectioner’s window. 


teeth, I spect.” 
both need conductors. 


Because it makes better butter. 


“Come out here and [ll lick the whole of 
you,” said an urchin to some sticks of pepper- 


“Lotttig,” said a little visitor, “what makes 
your kitty so cross?’ “O, cause she’s cutting 


War is lightning likea blind man? Because 


Wnrr is u the best letter for a dairymaid! 


ne 


Here you have it, Boys! 
4 GAY AND JOLLY BOOK. 


B. O. W. C. 


By the author of a | ot Club,"" &c. Splendidly 


Illustrated. Only § 

B-—RILLIANT! 

O—RKIGINAL!! 
WA7-—IIDE-AWAKE!!! 

C—HUCK FULL OF ADVENTURE!!! 
See whut the Blue Nose Boys have for fun. 

Don't fail to look for it in your Christmas Stocking. 





A Yankee Boy of Seventeen on his Travels “Away 


down South in’’—the Andes, 

Nat Bishop’s 1000 Miles Walk Across 
South America, 

Fully Olustrated. §1 50. 

Nat started on his journey with $45, and had $50 len 

when he got home! Here's Young America for you! 

Full of adventure, hairbreadth escapes, and informs 

tion. Be sure and read tt. 


Life with the Indians and Hunters! Romance y 
Real Life!! 
IOWA. 
Twelve Nights in the Hunters’ Camp, 
Being Stories told round the Camp-Fire, by a Min. 
ister'’s brother, and positively true. 
Nothing eo thrilling as truth! 
Price, $1 25, with many illustrations. 
Good for Brave Johnny Oxenford! Life in th 
Witd Woods of Ohio in 1778. 
Planting the Wilderness; or, The Pioneer 
Boys. By J. D. McCabe, Jr. 
Fully tlinstrated. Price, $125. Read how Johnny 
shot his first turkey. 





Ho! the Broad Prairies. Roughing it in 
Beas Capital Story! 
The Cabin on the Prairie. By Rev.C. H. 
Prarson. Fully illustrated. Price, $1 25. 
“The Indians have come! Pull, Bub, Pull!" 





BOYS, YOU CAN BE WHAT YOU CHOOSE. 
The Story of a Salem Boy. 
NAT, THE NAVIGATOR; 
—OrR— 
THE VALUE OF A TRUE LIFE. 
What a poor but studious boy did for the WORLD, and 


how he rose from Poverty to Fame. Many Illustra 
tions. Price, $1 00. 





“INNOCENT AND AGREEABLE AMUSEMENT." 
PATIENCE. 

A series of Thirty-two Games, for Invalids 
and Young Folks. By Mrs. E. D. Cheney. With 
Diagrams. $100. 

BIJOU CARDS, to accompany “‘Patience,”’ 25 cts. 
per Pack. 

“PATIENCE” and two packs of “BIJOU CARDS,” 
in a nice Box, $1 50. 


The Manual and Cards will make a splendid Christ 
mas Present for the Boys and Girls. 





If any of these do not suit you, write te 
LEE & SHEPARD 


for thelr ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, ant 
they will send it to you, post-paid, with a specimen 
eopy of the best Juvenile Magazine— 


Oliver Optic’s Magazine, 
in which there are 

Four New Stories by Oliver Optic every year, 

besides more than 2000 Puzzl Reb 

Charades, &c., and 52 Declamations ad 

Dialogues, for only $2 50 a year. 

In No. 157, for Jannary 1, 1870, commences 


BEAR AND FORBEAR; 


Or, The Young Skipper of Lake Ucayss 
By OLIVER OPTIC. 


To be followed by a new Series— 
The Onward and Upward Series, 
BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


which will contain Six Stories, embracing the experience 
of a live boy in six different occupations, as follows: 


1. Field and Forest; or, The Fortunes of 
Farmer. 





2. Plane and Plank; or, The Mishaps of s Me 
chanic. 

8. Desk and Debit; or, The Catastrophes of § 
Clerk. . 

4. Cringle and Cross-Tree; or, The Sea Swa 
es of a Sailor. 


6. Bivouac and Battle; or, The Struggles of # 
Soldier. 
6. Sea and Shore; or, The Tramps of a Travelle 
The First Three will appear during 1870. 


OLIVER OPTIC’S MAGAZINE 


Is the Cheapest and Best Juvenile Magazine, and the 
only one published 53 TIMES A YEAR. 


ddress 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
149 Washington 8t., Bos' ton. 











- 4, the East Indian Archipelago. By Albert 


& Rickm 


“Thou art the man,” 





vivid illustration, prefaced with the words, 
a@ young man in the back 


or by-and-by it will control you. 


LEARN to control your temper now, children, 


S¢—Iweopa&jané 
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